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TWENTY PRIMERS 


Differing in Authorship, Treatment, Subject Matter 
THE LATEST AND BEST 


THE ACTION, 





IMITATION AND FUN SERIES 


It is a commonplace to-day that children are interested in action above all else. 


They are 


adepts at imitation and they are constantly in search of opportunities to indulge their passion for 


play and fun. 


It is a happy idea to have a series of readers based on these great fundamental inter- 
ests — Action, Imitation and Fun. 


This is what Mara L. Pratt (now Mrs. Pratt-Chadwick) has recently done in a series published 
by the Educational.Publishing Company. 


There are at least ten volumes in the series, and each volume works out one or more of the 
Classic myths, fables, or Mother Goose tales. 


Young Readers —in the second or third school year — are delighted with the treatment of the 
stories, which are presented according to latest psychological thought regarding method in the teach- 


ing of reading. 


One of the strongest points in favor of these books is that they appeal to the child’s sense of 


humor. 


Most books neglect this sense entirely, which is nothing less than a misfortune. 


Happily we are growing away from the notion that we must present to children only that which 


attempts to teach them to be ‘‘ go00d”’ or *‘ gentle”’ or **‘ kind”’ or ‘‘ obedient.”’ 


The writer ventures 


the opinion that one can influence a child for good more readily by making him laugh over good, 
wholesome fun than by preaching at him in a dull, moralizing way. . 


Story Primers 
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THE LITTLE RED HEN 
Fully illustrated with original drawings. 


Prof. M. V. O’Shea, University of Wiscon- 
sin, in a recent letter remarks: ‘I have car- 
ried a child through the Little Red Hen, and 
it has seemed to me to be based upon psy- 
chological principles more fully than any 
primer I know. The material is of inter- 
est to the child and the verbal forms are in- 
troduced in such a way as to let the learner 
become familiar with them most effectively.” 


Cloth . -30 
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THE THREE BEARS 


Strikingly illustrated with original drawings. 


Like the Little Red Hen, this little book 
avails itself of a classic story from which to 
evolve very pleasantly a good working 
vocabulary. 


Cloth . 


-30 

















Here are the continued story and repetition 
so captivating to childhood. The grotesque 
with all the wonderment awakened does not 
lead the child astray. He senses it instinctively. 
Cloth .30 


Advanced Story Primers 














THREE LITTLE KITTENS — CHICKEN 
LITTLE 
Fully illustrated. 

Step by step the child grows unconsciously 
familiar with words and sentences and readily 
interprets the printed page. Reading thus 
becomes a labor of love and no more irk- 
some than the strain with which the little one 
digs with beaded brow the holes in the sand 
pile or joyfully bears other burdens in his 
round of play. 
Cwm. -30 


(SEE PAGE 483) 


M. V. O’SHEA, Department of Education, University of Wisconsin 











RED RIDING HOOD — THE SEVEN KIDS 


Fully illustrated. 


Tested in the school-room, it is found that 
the interest is heightened by putting these 
familiar classics into a primer form from 
which he may learn to read; for childhood 
delights to go over again and again the dear 
old story and tirelessly to repeat the doings, 
imaginative or real, once made familiar. 

The happy Kid Family, the wicked de- 
ception of the hungry wolf, the harrowing, 
tragical incident, the joyous restoration, and 
the righteous retribution must so divert and 
intensify the interest that the labor of read- 
ing wil] be really a Jabor of love. 


Cloth . 30 


BOW-WOW AND MEW-MEW 


Fully illustrated. 


The illustrations, abundant, apposite, 
vivid, very happily re-enforce the text of 
each. Note these principles involved: (a) 
A classic basis from which the vocabulary 
is evolved. (6) Interest from a tale peda- 
gogically germane to childhood. (c) Rhyth- 
rr sae repetition. (d) Imitation or dramatic 
effect. 


Cloth — 
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Helps and Hints For 
Thanksgiving Day Exercises 





NOVEMBER SCHOOL-ROOM PLAYS AND 
EXERCISES 


By ALIcE E, ALLEN 
54 pages Postpaid, 20 cents 


| For Primary Grades (Full directions) 
(a) Six Little Fruits A Guessing Exercise. 
Six children. Music and Songs. 


(6) Thanksgiving For school and 18 se- 
lected children. Prose and poetry—Music. 


ll For IntermediateGrades (Full directions) 

(a2) November Days Thanksgiving Exer- 
cise. 30 pupils. Fruits, Vegetables, Ever- 
greens, etc. 

(b) A Thanksgiving Frolic A Part for 
Everybody. Vegetables, Fruits, Nuts, person- 
ified. 

(c) Days of Long Ago Colonial Enter- 
tainment for Thanksgiving. Parts I and II. 


AUGSBURG THANKSGIVING SERIES OF 
BLACKBOARD STENCILS 
24x36 in. 15 centseach. The set of 10 
Stencils for Thanksgiving, Christmas, and 
New Year’s, for $1.00 


| Day Before Thanksgiving 

2 Turkeys, Group 

3 Pride Goes Before a Fall 

4 Vegetables, Fruit, etc., a Group 


SEASONABLE READING 


STORIES OF THE PILGRIMS 
(School Classics) Paper, 7 cents 


STORIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
By ANNA C, Davis 
I: termediate Grades. The Pilgrims and the 
First Thanksgiving Day—two chapters. 
221 pp. Illus. Bds., 30 cts. Cloth, 40 cts. 


STORIES OF COLONIAL CHILDREN 
By Mara L, PRATT 
3d—4th Grades. Chapters on Pilgrims, [n- 
dian Visitors and First Thanksgiving. 
Illus. 223 pp. Bds., 30 cts. Cloth, 40 cts. 


WHEN FIRST WE GO TO SCHOOL 
By M. HELEN BECKWITH 


Illustrated 188 pages Cloth, 50 cents 

‘“* November” chapter yields scrip ure meas- 
ure, heaped up and running over, of sugges- 
tion, illustration and inspiration in “ Preparing 
for Thanksg ving,” and in the story, “ Hope 
Desire’s Thanksgiving.” 


DESIGNS FOR BLACKBOARD DRAWINGS 
FOR EVERY MONTH IN THE YEAR 


“November” pages, unusually rich in 
Thanksgiving Designs, inclusive of “A Sociable 
Thanksgiving Dinner,” with its 18 Merry Out- 
line Cuts. Boards Qto. 9x12 50 cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO, 
Boston New York Chicago 










NEW FROM COVER TO COVER 
WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 


_DICTIONARY 


oe tH 


LELLELL ESL ED) ED 1 ED) 








This new book exceeds 
in convenience, quantity, and 
quality, the old International as 
muchas thatsurpassed the Unabridged. 


Editor in Chief, Dr. W, T. Harris, former United States 
Commissioncr of Education. 3 The Webster Tradition 
Developed by Modern Scientific Lexicography, v* Key to 
Literature of Seven Centuries, % General Information Practically Doubled. wt Divided 
Page: Important Words Above, Less Important Below, »% Contains More Information of 
Interest to More People Than Any Other Dictionary. 


GET THE BEST 


IN SCHOLARSHIP, CONVENIENCE, AUTHORITY, UTILITY. 
Ask your bookseller for the New International or write for Specimen Pages to 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


You will do us a favor to mention this magazine. 


WORLD-BABIES 


MRS. ELIZABETH E. SCANTLEBURY 


Is the title of a charming novelty in 
book-making. It is a collection of half- 
tone pictures, with brief descriptions of 
a series of 














Geographical Dolls 


These dolls were dressed, after 
months of painstaking study and re- 
search, to show how the children of 
each country are actually clothed, 
and how they look in their native 
costumes. 


The series is so arranged between illu- 
minated board covers, fastened with bright 
ribbon, that each of the half-tone pictures 
can be taken out and passed around in the 
classroom. They will thus be of service in 
the Geography Class. The Drawing 
Class will be interested in the details of 
the costuming, and will find the pictures 
excellent for sketching and water-color 
work. They have their value also for the 
Literature Class, and as a gift book for 
a child nothing could be more acceptable. 

Leading educators have highly recom- 
mended these geographical dolls as of real 
pedagogical value. 











Price, 35 cents net. Add 5 cents if by mail “SIPSU” AND HIS MOTHER 


BK. Ss. SMITH 








18 E. 17th Street, New York 228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





“WE HAVE HAD OUR LIBRARY 
‘for nearly four months, and it reaches the children in their daily home-life, a true example 
of which I will relate,” says Miss Gertrude Thompson in telling her experience in securing 
a free school library. Send for this interesting little 16 page illustrated booklet telling how 
one of the volumes of her school library reached into the hearts of one poor family. The 
booklet is sent free, Address Educational Publishing Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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TWENTY PRIMERS 


Differing in Authorship, Treatment, Subject Matter 
THE LATEST AND BEST 


THE ACTION, 









IMITATION AND FUN SERIES 


It is a commonplace to-day that children are interested in action above all else. 





They are 


adepts at imitation and they are constantly in search of opportunities to indulge their passion for 


play and fun. 


ests — Action, Imitation and Fun. 
This is what Mara L. Pratt (now Mrs. Pratt-Chadwick) has recently done in a series published 
by the Educational. Publishing Company. 
There are at least ten volumes in the series, and each volume works out one or more of the 
Classic myths, fables, or Mother Goose tales. 
Young Readers —in the second or third school year — are delighted with the treatment of the 
stories, which are presented according to latest psychological thought regarding method in the teach- 


ing of reading. 


It is a happy idea to have a series of readers based on these great fundamental inter- 


One of the strongest points in favor of these books is that they appeal to the child’s sense of 


humor. 


Most books neglect this sense entirely, which is nothing less than a misfortune. 


Happily we are growing away from the notion that we must present to children only that which 


attempts to teach them to be ‘‘ good”’ or *‘ gentle’’ or ‘‘ kind”’ or ‘‘ obedient.”’ 


The writer ventures 


the opinion that one can influence a child for good more readily by making him laugh over good, 
wholesome fun than by preaching at him in a dull, moralizing way. . 
M. 





Story Primers 
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THE LITTLE RED HEN 
Fully illustrated with original drawings. 
Prof. M. V. O’Shea, University of Wiscon- 
sin, in a recent letter remarks: ‘I have car- 
ried a child through the Little Red Hen, and 
it has seemed to me to be based upon psy- 


chological principles more fully than any 
primer I know. The material is of inter- 


est to the child and the verbal forms are in- 
troduced in such a way as to let the learner 
become familiar with them most effectively.” 


Cloth . 


.30 














THE THREE BEARS 


Strikingly illustrated with original drawings. 


Like the Little Red Hen, this little book 
avails itself of a classic story from which to 
evolve very pleasantly a good working 
vocabulary. 


Cloth . 


-30 
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THE THREE PIGS 

Here are the continued story and repetition 
so captivating to childhood. The grotesque 
with all the wonderment awakened does not 


lead the child astray. He senses it instinctively. 
Cloth .30 


Advanced Story Primers 

















THREE LITTLE KITTENS — CHICKEN 
LITTLE 


Fully illustrated. 

Step by step the child grows unconsciously 
familiar with words and sentences and readily 
interprets the printed page. Reading thus 
becomes a labor of love and no more irk- 
some than the strain with which the little one 
digs with beaded brow the holes in the sand 
pile or joyfully bears other burdens in his 
round of play. 
Cloth . . -30 


(SEE PAGE 483) 


V. O'SHEA, Department of Education, University of Wisconsin 



























RED RIDING HOOD — THE SEVEN KIDS 


Fully illustrated. 


Tested in the school-room, it is found that 
the interest is heightened by putting these 
familiar classics into a primer form from 
which he may learn to read; for childhood 
delights to go over again and again the dear 
old story and tirelessly to repeat the doings, 
imaginative or real, once made familiar. 

The happy Kid Family, the wicked de- 
ception of the hungry wolf, the harrowing, 
tragical incident, the joyous restoration, and 
the righteous retribution must so divert and 
intensify the interest that the labor of read- 
ing wil] be really a Jabor of love. 


Cloth ° -30 






BOW-WOW AND MEW-MEW 


Fully illustrated. 


The illustrations, abundant, apposite, 
vivid, very happily re-enforce the text of 
each. Note these principles involved: (a) 
A classic basis from which the vocabulary 
is evolved. (b) Interest from a tale peda- 
gogically germane to childhood. (c) Rhyth- 
mical repetition. (d) Imitation or dramatic 
effect. 


Cloth J 30 
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Helps and Hints For 
Thanksgiving Day Exercises 








NOVEMBER SCHOOL-ROOM PLAYS AND 
EXERCISES 
By ALICE E., ALLEN 
54 pages Postpaid, 20 cents 


| For Primary Grades (Full directions) 

(a) Six Little Fruits A Guessing Exercise. 
Six children. Music and Songs. 

(b) Thanksgiving For school and 18 se- 
lected children. Prose and poetry—Music. 


Il For IntermediateGrades (Full directions) 

(a) November Days Thanksgiving Exer- 
cise. 30 pupils. Fruits, Vegetables, Ever- 
reens, etc. 

(b) A Thanksgiving Frolic A Part for 
Everybody. Vegetables, Fruits, Nuts, person- 
ified. 

(c) Days of Long Ago Colonial Enter- 
tainment for Thanksgiving. Parts I and II. 


AUGSBURG THANKSGIVING SERIES OF 
BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


24x36 in. 15 centseach. The set of 10 
Stencils for Thanksgiving, Christmas, and 
New Year's, for $1.00 


Day Before Thanksgiving 
Turkeys, Group 

Pride Goes Before a Fall 
Vegetables, Fruit, etc., a Group 
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SEASONABLE READING 


STORIES OF THE PILGRIMS 
(School Classics) Paper, 7 cents 


STORIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
By ANNA C. Davis 
I: termediate Grades. The Pilgrims and the 
First Thanksgiving Day—two chapters. 
221 pp. Illus. Bds., 30 cts. Cloth, 40 cts. 


STORIES OF COLONIAL CHILDREN 
By Mara L, PRATT 
3d—4th Grades. Chapters on Pilgrims, In- 
dian Visitors and First Thanksgiving. 
Illus. 223 pp. Bds., 30 cts. Cloth, 40 cts. 


WHEN FIRST WE GO TO SCHOOL 
By M. HELEN BECKWITH 


Illustrated 188 pages Cloth, 50 cents 

“November” chapter yields scrip ure meas- 
ure, heaped up and running over, of sugges- 
tion, illustration and inspiration in “ Preparing 
for Thanksg ving,” and in the story, “ Hope 
Desire’s Thanksgiving.” 


DESIGNS FOR BLACKBOARD DRAWINGS 
FOR EVERY MONTH IN THE YEAR 
“November” pages, unusually rich in 

Thanksgiving Designs, inclusive of “A Sociable 

"hanksgiving Dinner,” with its 18 Merry Out- 

line Cuts. Boards Qto. 9x12 50 cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING co. 
Boston New York Chicago 











Just 
ISSUED 


This new book exceeds 
in convenience, quantity, and 





NEW FROM COVER TO COVER 
WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIO 


quality, the old International as 
muchas thatsurpassed the Unabridged. 


Editor in Chief, Dr. W, T. Harris, former United States 
Commissioncr of Education. Y& The Webster Tradition 
Developed by Modern Scientific Lexicography. v* Key to 
Literature of Seven Centuries, ¥% General Information Practically Doubled. % Divided 
Page: Important Words Above, Less Important Below, 2% Contains More Information of 
Interest to More People Than Any Other Dictionary. 


GET THE BEST 


IN SCHOLARSHIP, CONVENIENCE, AUTHORITY, UTILITY. 
Ask your bookseller for the New International or write for Specimen Pages to 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


You will do us a favor to mention this magazine. 
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WORLD-BABIES 


MRS. ELIZABETH E. SCANTLEBURY 


Is the title of a charming novelty in 
book-making. It is a collection of half- 
tone pictures, with brief descriptions of 
a series of 


Geographical Dolls 


These dolls were dressed, after 
months of painstaking study and re- 
search, to show how the children of 
each country are actually clothed, 
and how they look in their native 
costumes. 


The series is so arranged between illu- 
minated board covers, fastened with bright 
ribbon, that each of the half-tone pictures 
can be taken out and passed around in the 
classroom. They will thus be of service in 
the Geography Class. The Drawing 
Class will be interested in the details of 
the costuming, and will find the pictures 
excellent for sketching and water-color 
work. They have their value also for the 
Literature Class, and as a gift book for 
a child nothing could be more acceptable. 

Leading educators have highly recom- 
mended these geographical dolls as of real 
pedagogical value. 


Price, 35 cents net. Add 5 cents if by mail 











“SIPSU” AND HIS MOTHER 


BH. Ss. SMITH 


18 E. 17th Street, New York 


228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





“WE HAVE HAD OUR LIBRARY 
‘for nearly four months, and it reaches the children in their daily home-life, a true example 
of which I will relate,” says Miss Gertrude Thompson in telling her experience in securing 
a free school library. Send for this interesting little 16 page illustrated booklet telling how 
one of the volumes of her school library reached into the hearts of one poor family. The 
booklet is sent free, Address Educational Publishing Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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Diversified Reading 
215 Volumes 


The 215 Volumes of Supplementary Reading, 
published by the American Book Company, form by 
far the largest and most complete list of its kind 
ever issued. They embrace the subjects generally 
recognized by educators to be those best adapted for 
children’s reading. The needs of each grade in the 
elementary schools are amply provided for. 

Not only are the books instructive, supplementing 
the work in the regular branches, but they appeal 
to the child and provide reading which is unusually 
entertaining. Mechanically they are attractive, and 
with very few exceptions beautifully illustrated. No 
other books of their kind have ever met with so 
great popularity and success. 





Write to-day for our 68-page Complete 
Illustrated Catalogue of Supplementary 
Reading, and for Circular No. 625, giving 
a very full and helpful list of Suggested 
Courses. 











AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


PUBLISHED IN SEPTEMBER, 1909 


LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


By Etta Blaisdell McDonald and Julia Dalrymple 


A New Series of Geographical Readers 
Including 


KATHLEEN IN IRELAND (fourth year) 
MANUEL IN MEXICO (fifth year) 
UME SAN IN JAPAN (sixth year) 
RAPHAEL IN ITALY (seventh year) 


Fully illustrated; picture covers; colored frontispieces. 60 cents per volume 


THE WIDE AWAKE READERS 


By Clara Murray 





THE WIDE AWAKE PRIMER - - - 30Cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE FIRST READER - 30 Cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE SECOND READER - = 35 Cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE THIRD READER - 40 Cents 


A carefully graded primary series, exquisitely illustrated with 
colored pictures. It has real child interest and unhackneyed 
material. 











LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 378 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 








THE 


, TYNDALL LOOM 


(Patented) 


Something new in drawing 
studies 


A GRADED COURSE IN 
MECHANICAL DRAWING FOR 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


Designed by EDMUND KETCHUM 


These drawings have been planned 
especially for the busy teacher. They 
offer a practical means of presenting 
to the class a series of mechanical 
drawings which develop the idea of 
how Working Drawings are made, of 
accurate measuring neatness and good 
arrangement. No models or solids 
are needed and the objects are such 
as can be made with few tools. These 


tofore been prohibitive because of a 


are found in this course. 


Eight, and’ Nine. 


Per set, 25 cents 





In this the ideal weaving loom has arrived. It is 
drawings make mechanical drawing §j practical, durable and economical. The warp-combs— 
practical in schools where it has here- §§ the vital part of any loom — are made of thin strips of 
veneer glued firmly together. and saw-cut for the teeth. 
lack of just such explicit lessons as §j They cannot split or warp, and will not break if dropped 
on the floor or otherwise roughly used. The frame is 
Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, §j Jock«cornered (like a slate) and practically unbreakable. 
Handsomely finished in weathered oak. Comparison 
with other looms will force you to buy the Tyndall. 
Send for descriptive circular. 








A New Bradley Book 


STORIES AND RHYMES 
FOR A CHILD 


By CAROLYN S. BAILEY 







This attractive book has to do with 
the predominant interests of the little 





child— holidays, garden, farm and 









home life, animals and toys, but each 
story was written with the purpose of 
leaving the child further on in his 
ethical development than he was 
before hearing it. The stories are 






done in terse, simple English, and are 






short enough to be easily read with- 






out adaptation to a child of five or to 
be read by him. The book is illus- 
trated by Christine Wright, and beau- 
tifully bound. 








Retail price, 25 cents. Price, postpaid, $1.00 








MILTON BRAIDLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Philadelphia 


Boston New York 


CHICAGO: 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 
80 Wabash Avenue 


San Francisco 


KANSAS CITY: 


HOOVER BROS., Agents 
418 x. gth Street 


Atlanta 


~ 
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Expression in Reading ~ 
M. V. O’Shea, University of Wisconsin 


OST teachers in the primary grades worry a good 

deal over the expression of their children in reading. 

Recently the present writer asked a dozen skillful 

teachers of reading whether a child would acquire 
good expression if he was not specially trained in it; and they 
all answered in the negative. They said that children are 
naturally stilted and mechanical in their reading, and they 
do not observe the ordinary rules of expression which are 
necessary in order to properly convey the meaning of a sentence 
or a paragraph. One teacher declared that she thought it 
was easier to teach a child to recognize words than to read 
with proper expression. She said most of her children lose 
all naturalness as soon as they arise to read. She was asked 
what reason she assigned for this, and she said children be- 
come self-conscious as soon as they attempt to read, and so 
they cannot avoid being stilted. If a child would keep his 
thoughts on his reading and off from himself she thought he 
would be natural and effective in his expression. 

Embarrassment is doubtless one factor which operates 
against good expression in reading, but it is probably not the 
chief source of trouble after all. The writer made a series 
of observations along this line recently, and he found that a 
number of children in the primary grades, who were apparently 
not in the least self-conscious when they recited in class, were 
nevertheless mechanical and wooden in the reading exercise. 
A number of children were especially observed who, while 
looking at the book in reading, proceeded in an absolutely 
monotonous tone of voice without any emphasis, or variation, 
which showed that the thing being read was not appreciated. 
But when the teacher asked for the meaning of what was read 
so that the children could talk without having their books 
before their eyes, they at once became quite natural and 
effective in their expression. 

Their difficulty was not due chiefly to embarrassment, 
but to other causes. The principal source of trouble was 
that they could not recognize the words readily, so that the 
whole attention was concentrated in making out every indi- 
vidual symbol. They had not gained such facility in making 
out the terms that they could grasp several words at once and 
read them as a phrase. One could tell by observing the eye 
movements of these pupils while reading, that they were study- 
ing each word; and how could they read with expression when 
they could recognize only one word at atime? A single word 
has no meaning, and admits of no expressive rendering. 
Meaning, and also expression, appear only when the reader 
can grasp at least phrases and clauses as wholes. Watch 
any well-trained adult reading, and if you are keen you will 
see from his eye movements that he does not visualize every 
word separately. On the contrary, if he is a skillful reader, 
he may read a whole line with but two or three movements of 
the eye, which means that he has grasped as a unity words 
that ‘‘make sense,” as we say. Try any adult in reading a 
passage in which the words are quite unfamiliar so that he 
has to give attention to each one separately, and you will 
find that he does not read with any more expression than 
some children in your room who seem to you rather stupid 
and lifeless. 

The present writer has come to believe that it is a waste of 
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time and energy and a source of great irritation to pupil and 
teacher to attempt to get a child to read with expression when 
he cannot make out more than one word at atime. It would 
seem most economical and effective from every standpoint 
to first give the child such mastery of the mere words of his 
reading that he will: feel considerably at home with them. 
Only then can he give a part of his attention to their meaning. 
When he has to fixate each word in the effort to. identify it, 
his whole attention is absorbed in the process, and he can not 
appreciate meaning. Before you attempt to have him read 
expressively, be assured that he can grasp short phrases as 
unities, and that his attention will not be arrested by special 
words. This is the very first step in the attainment of good 
expression in reading; as, indeed, it is the first step in the 
mastery of reading from the standpoint of appreciation and 
of content. 

A good method to be pursued in putting emphasis upon the 
getting of meaning is to devote recitation periods frequently 
to “silent” reading, with a statement of meaning in the pupils’ 
own words. Most teachers do not have work enough of this 
sort. They feel they are not having a reading exercise at all 
unless it is all oral, and in the precise words of the text. This 
is certainly a serious error. When a child reads aloud, the 
chances are that he will give his attention either to the mere 
recognition of words, or to observing the cautions that have 
been given him with respect to the technique of expression. 
He will not endeavor to give his attention largely to the gaining 
of the meaning. 

But if you should say to him: “I will give you two minutes 

to read this paragraph, and then you must close your book 
and tell me what it means,” and so on through a whole 
reading period, you would in this way cause your pupils to 
concentrate on meaning, instead of on technique merely. If 
before the close of the hour there be time for oral rendering of 
the text, so much the better; but no harm will be done if 
often there is no oral reading at all. The exercise will have 
served to impress upon the pupil the desirability of giving his 
attention to the content of the lesson, and getting meaning as 
rapidly and fully as possible. One of the evils most to be 
guarded against in the primary grades is laborious rendering 
of isolated words. Don’t let a child get into the habit of 
struggling along in his reading. It would be better to keep 
him for days at a time upon a passage until he can read it 
with facility, than to keep pushing him forward constantly 
into water over his head. 
This last point needs to be emphasized as strongly as possi- 
ble. Thewriter recently studied a fourth-grade class engaged 
in reading Ruskin’s ‘King of the Golden River.” At least 
one-half of the words in the text were altogether too difficult 
for nine-tenths of the pupils. The result was that the read- 
ing was an °xercise in trying to make out words. There was 
very little appreciation of meaning, and the expression was 
“‘abominable,’”’ to quote the teacher. The only thing to be 
said about such work is that it is a great mistake to put chil- 
dren of their attainments at a task of this kind. “The King 
of the Golden River” is much more suitable for a seventh or 
eighth than for a fourth grade class. 

Suppose now that a teacher has observed the suggestions 
already made with respect to the thorough’mastery of words, 
so that they can be read by phrases, and so that their meaning 
is readly grasped, then she may throw emphasis upon ex- 
pression proper. It has been the experience of the writer that 
when children feel perfectly at home with the technique and 
content of their reading, appropriate expression will follow 
readily enough. Of course, there is a certain formality about 
a child’s rising from his seat, standing with his heels together, 
taking his book in his left hand, and so on, which tends to get 
into his voice, making it stilted and formal. Many teachers 
go too far in impressing upon their pupils the necessity of as- 
suming rigid attitudes in their oral work. Doubtless some 
attention must be paid to bodily position, the manner of hold- 
ing the book, and so on; but if caution is not exercised, this 
sort of thing will become so prominent that it will make the 
work of a class unnatural and artificial. Would it not be 
better to sacrifice a little in the matter of position rather than 
to sacrifice so much in respect to naturalness in reading? 

Another difficulty which the teacher must guard against 
is the tendency of a child to read to the teacher rather than to 
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theclass. It is an excellent plan to have a child who is reading 
face his fellows and read to them. It is practically impossible 
to secure good expression in reading if a child reads with his 
back to the school, for then he feels more or less strongly that 
he is simply showing the teacher that he can recognize the 
words of thetext. Everything possible must be done to suggest 
to the reader that he is really expressing himself to his class- 
mates. Also, everthing possible must be done to cause him 
to realize that his chief concern must be to make his classmates 
understand him and enjoy what he reads. In this way he 
will be incited without his knowing it to become natural and 
effective. 


A Prefisable Hour 


Lizzie E. MorsrE 


T was spent in a city about twenty miles from Boston, 
| It was a dull, dark, foggy November day, but at five 

minutes of nine, happy little children began marching 

into the second grade room, until forty-six were seated 
and all devoting their attention to me to determine whether 
I was a disturbing element. 

A hall gong struck at nine, and the teacher, Miss M., jumped 
upon a chair and although her clock was within a half minute 
of right, she set it exactly upon the dot, showing her own 
accuracy, and by her example teaching the children the value 
of exactness. 

After bidding them “‘good-morning,” and having it re- 
turned, a small girl was chosen for standard bearer who came 
to the front, and was given a beautiful flag to hold while the 
school repeated a flag salute in rhyme which was new to 
me and most suitable for children of that age. I asked Miss 
M. where she found it, and she answered, “In Primary 
EDUCATION, years ago, and I’ve used it ever since, for it means 
so much to the children.”” Then followed an appropriate 
childish flag song, after which all sat and with bowed heads 
repeated the ‘The Lord’s Prayer.” 

Work began with a nature lesson. A large card was hung 
in the front of the room on which were a dozen pressed leaves 
of common trees, oak, maple, chestnut, willow, and others. 
Several children were called to take the pointer and touch 
and name as many of the dozen as each could. A few named 
them all. The real lesson of the day was on a pear which 
they had studied the day before, and the seeds had been taken 
out and were waiting on the table to be planted. The flower- 
pot filled with earth was there, and the children dropped 
the seeds into the holes made by Miss M.’s pencil, covered 
and the pot put onthe window-sill for them to wake up. A 
few seeds were left which they were told they could have 
to plant in the grove at recess; for these children were for- 
tunate enough to have a grove in their yard and also an out- 
door recess. 

Three or four simple sentences were written on the board 
about the pear, the children spelling the words in turn and Miss 
M. writing them on the board. The spelling lesson was 
formed of words about the pear-skin, core, pulp, white, soft, 
and also written in faultless script. Next Miss M. passed 
around the room, covering with her apron a child’s face and 
having him spell one of these words which she dictated. Of 
course the attention of the rest was riveted on the board 
to see if it was spelled right; the words were studied in this 
way, perhaps three times each, and many children had a chance 
to take part. 

Next came a number lesson. They were told to count to 
too and different children called to the front and frequently 
interrupted to have the next go on just where the last one 
left off. Then the hands in the room were counted by 2’s 
up to 96, for mine were counted with the others. Rulers 
were passed to two rows and pupils put pencil on 4 inch mark. 
Miss M. went to each child and if one was wrong another 
child was sent to show him; rulers collected by one child 
and passed to the next two rows, who pointed to 8 inch mark. 
Next two rows showed $ inch. ; 
® The lesson was upon seven and Miss M. hid four splints 
in her apron, and a child called to bring enough to make seveD; ~ 
the same idea was carried out with all the combinations 
of seven, using books, pencils, rulers, and other things. Each 
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child was required to count and prove his work after doing 
it. ‘There was no written expression of the work at that 
time. 

Interspersed with all the work when there was any change 
going On, like passing rulers, were sung charming kinder- 
garten songs so{that they were singing while they worked; 
one or twojshort:poems were repeated also; at least six songs 
were sung in the hour. 

Up to this time the class had been treated as a whole and 
every child of the forty-six had keen thoroughly occupied 
with the work, and alert with attention. Now busy work 
was given to some copying on paper the sentences and words 
of which they had made the spelling lesson. About a third 
of the school came forward and made a “half-moon” around 
Miss M. while she held cards (10” x 6”) on which were printed 
combinations of letters. In turn they would read “a-s-t 
spells ast,” or whatever was shown them, and the card shuf- 
fled out of sight and another shown. 

Combinations of letters were written on the board —“ight’— 
and each in turn gave the word, as different consonants were 
put before it. Then a child would be teacher and show 
a card and if the one he asked made a mistake he could have 
another turn, but if right that child took the place of teacher. 

Ten minutes were spent with this division, and then an- 
other called, in the same way, through the school. I em- 
phasize each im turn, because in the whole hour there was 
not one bit of concert work, but every thing was #dividual; 
and not one child, dull or bright, but did his share. 

For a gymnastic rest two rows were told to change seats 
while Miss M. counted twelve. When she finished every 
child who had not found a different seat from his own came 
up front. After going through the room two rows at a time 
all were told to change at once and then there was a scramble, 
but very quiet, and quite a few caught without a seat by the 
time the twelve was counted. 

I left with regret, but felt that I had seen a great deal and 
had much to think about and remember. So much was done 
because everything was so well planned, all material was at 
hand, nothing had to be hunted up. The seeds were ready 

ona piece of paper, the flower pot was ready, the splints were 
out, the rulers in a pile, the reading cards at hand, the writing 
papers ready to pass, all'on the table or desk to be sure, and 
it looked rather full, but you can’t work without chips; not 
a second of the city’s time, or the children’s time, had been 
wasted. But one who knew could appreciate beforehand 
in preparation, yet there are people who say a teacher only 
works five hours a day. 





Practical Child Study III 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘PRESTON PAPERS” 


The Mischievous Child 


“The tree which (when young) you could have nipped off with your 
nail you cannot afterward cut with your axe.” 
— Cingalese Proverb 


And so with the propensity to mischief. The boy who 
catches flies ‘‘just for fun” and torments them with a pin 
will be the one, later on, to imperil life with a tie on a rail- 
way, unless some one is good enough, far-seeing enough, 
firm and patient enough, to direct his activities in other 
channels. The girl who takes the stopper out of the bung- 
hole in early childhood, just to see the vinegar run out, needs 
@ specially watchful care-taker, for she has that within her 
which will lead her into “‘ways that are dark and tricks that 
are vain,” and it will grow with her growth and increase with 
her years, unless someone turns her thoughts in a useful 
direction; for the Mischievous Child is the active one, every 
time, and the legitimate remedy for mischief is work. 

I do not like to see children growing up with the cares of 
maturity upon them; but for the Mischievous Child to have 
Some light duties and be given the responsibility for their 
performance, is to save him and his friends from wretchedness 
and countless other people from dread of his presence and 
terror of his doings, for next to the disobedient child, in the 
minds of all but his fond parents, the mischievous one is most 
to be dreaded. I know of more than one mother whose calls 
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among her friends are looked torward to with real apprehen- 
sion because the child who accompanies her is ever on the 
alert for the mischief with which Satan is ever ready to fill 
the hands. Not that it is the value of the vase which is sure 
to be broken, or the chairs which will be upset, flower gar- 
dens destroyed, etc., but the uncertainty of what it will be 
and how disastrous. 

The remedy for this trait must begin, like the one already 
discussed, in the very first days of the child’s life; for it is 
as a wee one that he will first study you and see how far he 
dares to go, and you may be sure that if he finds you weak, 
vacillating, or spasmodic in your government, he will take 
the very last inch of advantage — like many an older one! 

Be firm, then, at the same time that you are gentle. When 
you tell him to do or to abstain from doing, see that he does 
as you have suggested; and do not let one frail reason supple- 
ment another, until he knows that he can “pull the wool” 
over your eyes by trumping up any plausible excuse. 

Show him how to mind, first of all, and then teach him the 
ethics of personal rights and wrongs. Implant the Golden 
Rule deeply, and show him that he must not give (even for 
fun) what he would not be willing to take. If he has a toy 
or other thing that he values, your argument can go out to 
that; and he will soon see the justice with which you have 
eompelled him to respect someone else’s rights. 

When he does mischief, of any kind, exact retribution of 
him, even if it costs you many a silent tear. It is better to 
shed a few tears over a supposed hardship to him now, than 
to see him get into the hands of the Jaw later, because you 
were too inefficient to do your duty by him. Here, then, 
are the keys to success with the Mischievous Child: 

. 1 Obedience. 2 Work. 3 Respect for other’s rights. 
4 Honest reparation, at any cost. 


Not on the Program 


Mary P. CoLvin 


“‘We’ve finished our books!” said the class. ‘‘ Yes,” 
said Miss Parker, ‘‘and now I wish you to look them through 
very carefully, page by page, to see if there are any torn places 
to be mended. When you find a tear, put one of these tiny 
slips in to mark the place,” and she went down the aisle 
dropping small slips of paper upon each desk and leaving 
more on the table in front where the children could easily 
get them if they were needed. ‘‘You like to help, and this 
will help me much. When you are sure that you have looked 
your book all through, you may leave it on the table and after 
school I will mend them all.” Then she left them to do 
some real work while she went on with her program. 

It was a first grade. Did they work carefully? Yes, and 
were happy init. They knew they were doing something real 
and there was enough activity about it to interest them. 
There was a certain friendly rivalry about it, too. The one 
who could present a book after weeks of use without torn 
places was justly proud and pleased; and so they learned 
gradually to take care of their books. 

Miss Parker was working for honesty and courage, too. 
It made her glad when some child, who tore his book acci- 
dentally, said bravely, “‘I’ve torn my book,” instead of say- 
ing, “‘My book’s torn.” The first speech takes a far greater 
amount of moral courage than the second. No word of 
blame was ever forthcoming on such occasions. The book 
was immediately mended and the child’s self-respect kept 
intact. 

Miss Parker was a book-lover herself, and the children 
learned to treat books well. After passing through six sets 
of hands, books in her room were still attractive, unmarked, 
well-mended, and fairly clean. 





He who thanks but with the lips 
Thanks but in part; 
The full, the true Thanksgiving 
Comes from the heart. 
— J. A. Shedd 
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Morning Talk Program — . 
HARMONIA TATE 


November 
Mondays 


1 Story of Columbus. 
2 Pilgrims — Their Journey. 
3 Building of Homes, 
4 First Thanksgiving. 


Tuesdays 


Trades — Early times and modern. 
1 Carpenter. 

2 Blacksmith. 

3. Miller. 

4 Shoemaker. 


Wednesdays 


Robert Louis Stevenson. 

‘A Child’s Garden of Verses.” 
Stevenson, (Read or Recite.) 

3 Picture — Landing of the Pilgrims. 

4 “Thanksgiving Story.” 


Thursdays 


1 Nature’s Preparation for Winter. 

2 Nuts and Care of Teeth, 

3 yet, Se Pumpkin. 

4 Secure Largest Pumpkin and Pin Work on with Tooth- 
picks. 


Lal 


By Robert Louis 


NS 


Fridays 
1 Turkeys — Wild — Tame. 
2 Root Foods — Parsnip, Turnip, Beet, Potatoes. 
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3 Cranberry, Popcorn, 
4 Indian Relic Celebration, 


(Invite Friends.) Talk 
Indian Legends.) 


Motto 
“If you think you’re trouble hit, 
Laugh a little bit.” 


Emblem — Pumpkin. 


THANKSGIVING STORY 


The ripe rosy apples are all gathered in; 

They wait for the winter in barrel and bin; 

And nuts for the children, a plentiful store, 

Are spread out to dry on the broad attic floor; 
The great golden pumpkins, that grew such a size, 
Are ready to make into Thanksgiving pies; 

And all the good times that the children hold dear 
Have come round again with the feast of the year. 


Now, what shall we do in our bright happy homes 
To welcome this time of good times as it comes? 
And what do you say is the very best way 
To show we are grateful on Thanksgiving Day? 
The best thing that hearts that are thankful can do 
Is this: to make thankful some other hearts, too; 
For lives that are grateful, and sunny, and glad, 
To carry their sunshine to lives that are sad; 
For children who have al] they want and to spare, 
Their good things with poor little children to share; 
For this will bring blessing, and this is the way 
To show we are thankful on Thanksgiving Day. 

— Sel 


II 





Experience Corner 


With the Current 
(Continued) 


HE primary teacher was plainly discouraged. A 
golden gleam of autumn sunshine came cheerily 


in between the dainty frilled curtains and fell in 

shining mosaics upon the floor, but its brightness 
was all unheeded. In the judgment of the teacher there was 
ample room for discouragement. The principal was visit- 
ing her grade that morning and the primer class, her much 
prided group of the children who usually read with the ease 
and precision of veterans, were stumbling painfully and 
laboriously through the set of sentences that contained the 
three new words so carefully taught just before the recess 
period. 

At first, although well-nigh overcome with surprise and 
consternation, she had tried to save the day by an added 
spirit and vivacity in her manner toward the little ones, but 
as the labored and sorrowfully slow work still continued, her 
self-possession deserted her, the reins of control slipped 
through her hands and she drove the class through the drill 
by sheer force of determination, her face becoming hotter 
with each mispronounced word. As a result, there was 
spiritless work, lack of expression and the inattention that 
so often accompanies work that is forced from little children; 
but, in spite of a sickening sense of failure and a feeling of 
helpless inability to discern the cause of her troubles, the 
teacher toiled desperately on until the dismissal be:l put an 
end to the ordeal. 

As the principal passed from the room, she paused for a 
moment to say, ‘Miss Gray, come into the office for a few 
minutes as soon as your school is dismissed, With a sud- 
den, new anxiety, the teacher glanced up, but there was no 
trace of condemnation in the keen eyes that were looking so 
kindly and comprehendingly into her troubled face. As she 
marshalled ber orderly ranks out through the hall and waved 
a response to the last fluttering little hand, the situation did 
not seem so very hopeless after all, and the primary teacher 
went back into her room with a heart that was many degrees 
lighter. 

A few minutes later, Miss Gray entered the office and sank 
into the proffered chair with an unconscious sigh of relief as 
her spirit calmed before the atmosphere of cool serenity that 
pervaded the room. As Miss Sheldon added the final col- 
umns of the long report spread out upon her desk, her visitor 
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gratefully rested her tired eyes upon the quiet tones of the 
walls and rugs and the few well-chosen pictures that hung 
here and there. Presently the last row of figures was footed 
up and, turning suddenly around in her chair, the principal 
surprised her visitor by saying, ‘Miss Gray, I believe that 
you are allowing yourself to worry over your work! 
Now,” she went on, as the face before her gave unmistak- 
able confirmation of her first statement, “‘you have been in 
this building only a short time or you would have discovered 
that we do not worry over our troubles and — of course, 
we all have them now and then.” 

Miss Gray gasped with a lively recollection of the many 
lectures on “Conscientiousness” that had punctuated her 
Normal School. days. Then she said rather feebly, “I thought 
that teaching school demanded the full scope of all our powers 
as well as-our very hardest work.” 

Miss Sheldon stifled a smile at the bookish ring of this an- 
swer and said quickly, ‘“Oh,'as to work — we do work as 
hard as we can, but after we have done our very best, we do 
not extort the pound of flesh, taken out in hours of worry. 
We were all sufficiently prepared for our work or we should 
not have been elected to our present positions; every teacher 
in my corps makes adequate preparation for her work each 
day and we all try to go about our labors in a healthy opti- 
mistic spirit. Cheerfulness is half of the battle, you know.” 
At her listener’s answering nod, she went on kindly, but 
frankly: “If you are inclined to be worried and to look upon 
the dark side of things, you will have to learn how to take a 
new outlook upon the school-teaching world, for there is not 
a jarring note in this building and we want every teacher to 
be happy in her work. If any difficulty troubles you, come 
to me at once and I will advise you — that is, if you wish help. 
You may-as well -begin right now. What worried you this 
morning? Now, out with it and we will see what can be 
done.” 

In Miss Gray’s ears there sounded the voice of her lecturer 
in Pedagogy and School Methods, saying in the tones she 
had heard so often in her training days, ‘‘ Learn to bear your 
own school-room burdens. Do not run to your principal 
with every little trouble that arises.” With one last, desperate 
clutch after the pedagogical principles that seemed to be 
slipping away from her, she said hesitatingly, ‘I hate to 
worry you with my trials!” 

“Oh, if there are difficulties in connection with your teach- 
ing, they are my troubles more than your own, for I am vitally 
concerned in all of the work of this building, but — you have 
been so well trained for your work that I feel sure your 
trouble is a personal one rather then a pedagogical problem. 
Now, what is it?” 

“Well I will tell you, then,” said the primary teacher, at 
the same time mentally letting go of her last reserve guard. 
“T have been worried about the class you heard this morn- 
ing. They are such bright children and have done so splen- 
didly until just this week and now I don’t know what to make 
of them. ‘The first two months of school they learned so fast 
that teaching was just plain, easy sailing and I could hardly 
give new words fast enough, but now they stumble dread- 
fully and mispronounce the little easy words that never used 
to trouble them a bit. I have about concluded that I surely 
cannot have taught them correctly — judging by the present 
results!” and Miss Gray sighed despairingly as a sense of her 
troubles again swept over her. 

“Tf that is all,” began Miss Sheldon as the speaker paused, 
“T can easily give you the key to the situation, or rather,” 
correcting herself, “‘science can solve your problem very 
easily.” 

“Science?” echoed the listener in a puzzled tone. What 
science ?”” 

“Why the science of Psychology, of course,” the speaker 
answered. ‘‘You.had a good thorough course in Psychology 
at the Normal School, did you not?” 

“Yes, indeed,” was the reply, ‘‘but I can’t see how that 
can help me out in this case!” 

“Psychology tries or'should try to give us the facts that have 
to do with the nature of the minds we are attempting to train 
and develop and any science is of little account unless its 
principles may be put to: practical uses, but,” she broke off, 
“I see that you are puzzled, so I will try to relieve your per- 
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plexities. You may have, free of charge, the benefits of a fly- 
ing visit that I made Chicago University on my way east, 
two summers ago, First, answer this question, Did you 
ever hear of the practice curve?” 

“Practice curve,” said Miss Gray wonderingly, “no, 
never.” 

“Then your course in Psychology was not far-reaching 
enough, for it omitted one very essential bit of knowledge 
that teachers of all kinds should have. You, for one, will not 
be long without this important fact. Now, listen,” 

“‘Gladly,” was the answer and the primary teacher was all 
attention. 

“Science has discovered,” began Miss Sheldon, “that in 
undertaking any new study or occupation, the mind seizes 
and makes use of the new facts very eagerly, and easily — 
that is, for a limited period of time. After this stage of con- 
tinuous and unfaltering advance, there always comes a time 
when all progress seems to stand still. It may be that the 
mind is digesting or pigeon-holing its new material. Science 
cannot give us the real facts of the case as yet, but investiga- 
tions by many experimenters have proved that the conditions 
that I have just stated are unquestionably true of every mind 
and every new work that a student, old or young, undertakes to 
accomplish. Fora time the curve of progress is continuously 
upward, but the stand-still, called by psychologists ‘the 
plateau,” is sure to appear and the scientists have even studied 
into the matter so carefully that the time when the first plateau 
is reached can now be approximately foretold.” 

“How very interesting your psychology lessons are, Miss 
Sheldon!” said the girl, who had been listening with breath- 
less interest. ‘Do go on and tell me some more about this,” 

“You notice” said Miss Sheldon, “I said ‘first plateau’ just 
a moment ago. I did it because of the fact that after the first 
halt, the upward curve is resumed for quite a long space of time 
and then comes the ‘second plateau’ followed by another period 
of progress. Scientists have given their results to us in a 
diagram, styled the practice or Telegraph Curve, named 
so because a great deal of time was taken in experimentation 
with men who were learning the telegraphic code I believe 
I can reproduce it roughly just as the Psychology instructor 


did,” and hastily taking up a pencil Miss Sheldon drew the 
LAG LL 


following figure: 
y 
Ligi~audl } UY, Yy 
/: 


“Now, my dear,” said the principal as she completed the 
outline, ‘‘you see these experimenters have discovered a fact 
that shows us the trend of Nature and helps us to grapple 
with a situation that every person who ever attempted any 
kind of teaching has had to meet, either consciously or un- 

onsciously. Ask any one of your friends who has ever taken 
up a new language and wrestled with its vocabulary and, if 
the person is thoughtful and introspective even to a slight 
degree, he will readily recall this slow, hopeless period when, 
in spite of his most earnest efforts, he seemed to be able to 
get nowhere.” 

Just here Miss Gray burst out with the question that had 
long been trembling upon her lips: “Do tell me,” she said 
eagerly, ‘“how the teacher can meet this situation? What 
is she to do?” 

Miss Sheldon smiled into the girlish face that was fairly 
glowing with enthusiasm, 

“The office of the teacher,” she said slowly, and very im- 
pressively, ‘‘is certainly not that of the person who sits down 
and gives up to despairing fears as to her own powers and 
skill in her work. Hopeless indeed is the situation when the 
chidren are on the “plateau” and the teacher is in the “Slough 
of Despondency.” Nor is that teacher truly skillful who 
wastes both her own strength and that of the children in 
fruitless cfforts to overcome a perfectly natural condition. 
Anyone who tries to fo-ce progress in a case of this kind, 
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may be heroic, but he or she is certainly showing a lack of 
pedagogical wisdom and common sense. But do not decide 
that there is nothing for the teacher to do, for right here comes, 
in my judgment, the grandest part of our work and the 
scope for our noblest efforts.” 

By this time the listener was filled with wonderment. 
‘“‘Why,” she said in great surprise, ‘‘I should think a teach- 
er’s greatest skill would always show when she was achiev- 
ing wonderful results!” 

‘“‘There you are mistaken,” said the principal warmly. 
“Isn’t it true that a physican’s skill shines most brightly in 
cases of greatest stress and struggle with crises of diseases ? 
The wise teacher is like the wise physician. If she knows 
hat her instruction has been given, with special care as to 
pedagogical principles, and, even then, her efforts are not 
marked with success, it is well for her if she can truly and in- 
telligently diagnose the situation according to her knowledge 
and — just here is where her aptitude for teaching will re- 
veal itself. 

‘“‘What can she do?” she continued. ‘‘Oh, there are 
many things. Indeed their number is legion! Her greatest 
service is rendered in keeping the children in a state of en- 
joyment of school and school-work. If the particular part 
of the reader that they are taking seems difficult, it is often a 
very good plan to make a change of books and read the first 
few pages of some easier one. Quick, interesting, sight- 
reading, even of a very much simpler primer, will tend to create 
enthusiasm, and interest enough to tide over the ‘plateau’ 
period. In the drill work — and there must be constant and 
thorough drill upon old, difficult, and new words — the pri- 
mary teacher will find her chance to do the greatest amount of 
missionary work. As far as possible, her ordinary method of 
conducting such lessons should undergo a complete change. If 
new words are presented, each group of two or three may be 
taught in a different manner. Every good teacher is original 
enough to think out these new and interesting ways of doing 
things. As to the drill itself — now, tell me —haven’t you 
a book or two well filled with devices for all kinds of drill work ?” 

Her listener nodded assent and Miss Sheldon went on: 
“This is just the time to consult that stock of collected games, 
plans, and ideas, and to incorporate one or two of them into 
each recitation that must consist of the endless repetition of 
the old and new words—a recitation that is usually the 
bane of many teachers’ lives. Depart as far as possible from 
the old beaten paths and discover what fun it really is to ex- 
periment with new ways of doing things. A good educational 
journal is an endless source of help in this respect. Consult 
your old and new numbers of the magazines you are taking 
and you will be surprised to find the number of really valuable 
devices that are just waiting to be tried. During these periods 
of drill, keep a sharp eye upon the children and, if the atten- 
tion flags, change to some new and more interesting device, 
or better still, stop a moment or two for some good, spirited 
physical work. Now you have had the benefit of my two 
weeks’ work at the University. Try my plan and see for 
yourself. ; 

“Above all,” she concluded, rising to answer the telephone 
bell, ‘‘keep yourself strong and happy and remember that 
failure or success lie wholly w.thin yourself. When you are 
not in a state of worry, you are able to radiate a sunshine 
that can make your school-room the brightest spot in the 
lives of your children.” 

“Thank you for your kindness,’ said Miss Gray. “‘I do 
wish all of my Psychology lessons had been so practical!” 
and she hurried to her room with a light heart and strange, 
new ideas of her work as a teacher. 





Mrs. Robert Peary more than two years ago favorably 
commented on Murine Eye Remedy after its application in 
her Family for Eye Troubles resulting from Measles ‘and 
Scarlet Fever, and later recommended it to the famous 
Explorer, the man who now returns to us as the Discoverer 
of the North Pole. 

Cold, Cutting Winds and Dust cause Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes. Murine Eye Remedy Affords a Reliable Relief. 

Write Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, for Illustrated 
Eye Books. Murine, 50 cents by mail, from all Druggists. 





Little Lessons in English 
Thanksgiving Day 


Over the river and through the wood 
To grandfather’s house we go; 
The horse knows the way 
To carry the sleigh 
Through the white and drifted snow. 
Over the river and through the wood, 
To have a first rate play. 
Hear the bells ring, 
“Ting-a-ling-ding!”’ 
Hurrah for Thanksgiving Day! 


QUESTIONS 


Where do we spend Thanksgiving Day? 
Where is grandfather’s house? 

What line tells us that the weather is cold? 
What is meant by “drifted snow?” 

How do we reach grandfather’s house? 
What do the children do there? 

Where were the bells? 

What do the bells say? 

What do the children say about the day? 


The Snow 


See the pretty snowflakes 
Falling from the sky! 

On the wall and house-tops 
Soft and thick they lie. 


Look into the garden 
Where the grass was green, 
Covered now by snow-flakes, 
Not a blade is seen. 


Now the bare, black bushes 
All look soft and white, 
Everyone is laden. 
What a pretty sight! 
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(JUESTIONS 
a) Where do the snowflakes come from ? 
(b) Where do they lie? 
(c) Why can’t a blade of grass be seen ? 
(d) What does “blade ’’mean ? 
(e) Where was the grass? 
(f) How does the snow make the bushes look ? 
(g) How did the bushes look before the snow came ? 


Jack Frost 


Someone has been in the garden, 

Nipping the flowers so fair, 
All the green leaves are withered 

Now who do you think has been there ? 
Someone has been at the windows 

Marking on every pane. 
Who made those glittering pictures 

Of lace-work, fir trees and grain? 
Someone is all the time working 

Out on the pond so blue. 
Bridging it over with crystals. 

Who is it now? Can you tell who? 

— Sel. 


(QUESTIONS 


(a) Who was in the garden? 

(b) What did Jack Frost do to the flowers ? 

(c) What happened to the green leaves ? 

(d) What did Jack Frost do with the windows? 

(e) What kind of pictures did he draw? 

(f) Who was working on the pond ? 

(g) What color was the pond? 

(hk) Explain what line 11 means? 

(i) What season of the year does Jack Frost appear ? 





The Chart 


O. L. 


T was the fourth year she was teaching that school and 
| she racked her brains to find new ways to present the 

year’s work to her six grades, for it is especially in country 

schools, where all the grades are in the same room, that 
novel ways must be used each year. She hit upon at least 
one new plan that interested alike, during the whole year, 
her stupid boy, her bright boy, her artist, her bashful girl, 
her mischievous boy, her “big lady,” her beginning tots, 
etc. 

It was a “ Round the Year” chart they made, all the grades 
combining for their language and drawing, on the last school 
day of each month (in a few instances the last two days) 
to fill one page of the chart, but it served as an incentive 
to much of each month’s work in all the different branches. 


THE SEPTEMBER PAGE 


“T’cher” had spoken several times in a very mysterious 
way, of such a nice language they were to have the last day 


. Of September. (When she began to teach that school she 


did not at all approve of the children not calling their teacher 
Miss A. or Miss B., but the teacher she replaced — the gentle, 
blue-eyed girl who was now sleeping in the little grave-yard 
on the hill yonder — had let them call her “‘ Teacher” and her 
successor knew that the children would feel it a sacrilege to 
change any of her ways, so “Teacher” she let them call her, 
and they had said it so often, and sometimes so fast, and so 
eagerly, that it had become but a one-syllable word, “T’cher.” 
The parents had fallen into the same habit, and “T’cher” she 
was to all the district, and she loved the name; she so often 
heard it said caressingly, that it was to her as an endearing 
pet name). “T’cher,” as we must then call her, at last 
let out the secret and told her pupils of the Chart plan and 
it was eagerly accepted, and on the last day a sheet of cream- 
colored paper 36” x 24” was prepared. (It was the back of 
a strip of wall paper the ordinary width and another part of 
a strip glued to it.) Then “jobs,” as the pupils called it, 
were assigned according to ages and abilities. Some cut 
out large letters in red paper, 5” high (from covers of cracker 
packages) to form the word “September” to be placed at the 
top of the sheet; one wrote the first verse of a September 
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poem they had learned; another drew a “life-sized” bunch 
of grapes; another a little girl with a lunch basket, and a 
satchel of books, probably on her way to school; another 
wrote a short composition about September; others drew 
asters, and still others sun-flowers. All the drawings were 
made on the back of wall paper, colored, cut out, and pasted 
on the large sheet. The poem and compositions were written 
rather large, on ordinary white writing paper, and pasted 
to the sheet with the drawings. The page when completed 
was pronounced “‘lovely,’”’ and was pinned to an old unused 
chart, and plans were made all the next month for the October 
page. 
OCTOBER 

So many things were appropriate for the October page that 
we wished it was larger. Corn husking is mostly in this 
month here, and a corn contest was just then in progress, 
so three ears of corn, their leaves tied up with a gay ribbon, 
were drawn; many-hued leaves were pasted as if falling in a 
frolic around the poem: 


“See the leaves come fluttering down, 
Some are yellow, some are brown.” 


A flock of birds were put on as if flying southward; a com- 
position on Autumn was written and glued on; large letters 
to name the month were again cut out; the squirrel inhabit- 
ing the grove near the school was gathering his winter stores, 
so he, too, was drawn and with a hoard of nuts occupied 
a corner of the new and much admired sheet which was placed 
over the September page. 


NOVEMBER 

Lessons on the Pilgrims, Indians, etc., took on a new in- 
terest, for tokens of them were to adorn the November page 
of the ‘‘Round the Year” chart, and the pupils were so en- 
thusiastic that the parents became interested and when this 
new page was completed many came to see it. A proud, 
ruffled-up gobbler, pumpkins, some as jolly-faced, others as 
sad-faced, Jack-o’-lanterns, Massasoit, plumed and beaded, 
the Mayflower, a Pilgrim lady spinning, the usual large letters 
at the top, a Thanksgiving song and a short account of the 
first Thanksgiving, made up this much talked-about third 
page. 

DECEMBER 

How many impossible things were suggested for the De- 
cember page? ‘‘T’cher” only knows and it would have 
taken a sheet as large as the three pages already made com- 
bined to satisfy everyone, ‘‘December” in green and red 
fancy letters from which dangled bronze colored Christmas 
bells adorned the top, strings of stockings, sprays of hollies 
and happy old St. Nicholas smiling near a huge princely 
Christmas tree, the star of Bethlehem, under which was 
written the beautiful 


“‘ There’s a song in the air, 
There’s a star in the sky, 
There’s a mother’s deep prayer 
And a baby’s low cry.” 


A Santa Claus song and a short composition on this favor- 
ite month of the children’s completed the ‘‘ Christmas page,” 
as it was called. 

JANUARY 

The mercury hovered around the zero mark all January 
and the busy little brains, aided, doubtless, by the feeling 
of cold fingers and toes on the way to and from school, planned 
a “freezing” page. A border of bright colored mittens 
was all around the page; “January,” laden with icicles; 
there was an Eskimo hut, and a large grinning Polar bear, 
a sleighing song and a paragraph of a composition on the 
Eskimos, and the “artist’s piece de resistance” occupied 
the middle: a boy, in felt boots, a scarf around his neck, a 
stocking-cap, the tassel floating in the wintry breeze, was 
dragging his sled behind him bound for a coast. ; 

FEBRUARY 
Again what an enormous sheet could have been used, and 


what impossible suggestions given. Out of the superabun- 
dance of February material a few practicable things were 
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chosen and the new page was unanimously pronounced “the 
best ever.” ‘‘February” was written by pasting small, 
many-hued hearts in letter forms, two large flags, the staffs 
crossed at right angle, a log cabin, short sketches of the lives 
of a few of the great men whose birthdays are celebrated in 
February, and 


George Washington: 


“First in war, ‘rst in peace, and first in the hearts of ais 
countrymen, ”’ 


under a branch of acherry tree and rosettes of hatchets at 
each corner gave the finishing touch. 


MArRcH 


The children were still more eager than usual to see the 
newly-arrived birds, and all other signs of Spring that year, 
for nothing but what was actually seen that month could go 
on the March page. So when a new bird was seen witnesses 
were often brought along to corrohorate the fact for fear it 
might be doubted. Pussy-willows were hunted up and tri- 
umphantly brought to school, but to the chagrin of many, not 
a flower could be found. ‘‘ March” was written in green, 
as the grass was getting green, a V-shaped flock of wild duck 
was next, as it was the first sign of spring seen, then a robin, 
a blackbird, a wood-pecker, a thrush, and a bobolink, but 
it seems that the contrary blue-jay objected to all this, for 
common as he usually is in March, not a glimpse had the 
whole school of him that month. Pussy-willows were drawn, 
some with ears, eyes, and whiskers, like “really, truly” pus- 
sies, flies, a great array of Easter eggs, as Easter happened 
to be in March that year, a bunny, lovely Easter lilies, an 
Easter hymn, and a composition on Easter — and some of 
the children shook their heads and said, “ this page is nicer 
than February’s.” 

APRIL 


The oats-sowing month, the gardening month, the house- 
cleaning month, the chicken-hatching month, the nest-build- 
ing month, the rainy month, the month of the first flowers 
— again a superabundance of material and a too narrow 
space. 

The letters of the word “April” were divided by tulips 
of different shades; we had patterns from Primary Epuca- 
TION and real “‘live ones” at the neighbors’ for guides. Be- 
fore and after the word “April” were two little umbrellas, 
the handles crossed; birds were flying about carrying nest 
material in their bills; a woman sun-bonneted, with a 
faded old dress and a large gingham apron on, had a hoe 
and a rake in her hands, and was heading for the 
garden; a pail, a krush, and a bar of soap represented 
the house-cleaning; a fat hen had a numerous family of 
chickens around her, some even climbing on her back 
and head; a bunch of dandelions; baby ducks taking a 
swim; a spring poem; a composition on oats, and, the 
best of all, a team hitched to an oats-seeder, the oats 
squirting all around, drawnby the “artist” with a great 
many helpful hints from the boys about wheels, chains, 
etc. That evening ‘‘T’cher” wrote home to her friends, 
and could not resist the temptation to write about ‘‘our 
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May 

The first stanza of “The Blue and the Gray,” the mis- 
chievous boy’s description of corn-planting, a soldier in blue, 
with a knapsack over his shoulder, and leaning on his gun, 
a profusion of flowers pasted as a wreath, baby robins in a 
nest, stretching their necks and opening their bills, baby 
pigs, a calf, a colt, a spray of apple blossoms, violets scattered 
all over, and the May sheet was filled, and the pupils were 
delighted and the parents admired and exclaimed. 


JUNE 

“Vacation is here! Vacation is here” sang ‘‘T’cher” 
and her pupils, and up went the song on the June page. A 
composition on roses was also put on, and large roses, one 
red, one white, one pink, and one yellow were pasted, one at 
each corner. The girl who was going to school on the Sep- 
tember page was made again, only slightly taller, her hair 
longer, and with a different dress, and was going the opposite 
way with her same satchel of books. Bees on red clover, 
luscious strawberries, tempting cherries, radishes, etc., were 
there, and gayly colored butterflies fluttered all over the page 
and the teacher resolved to try to have the description of the 
“famous” chart in PRIMARY EpuCATION. The next day she 
asked her pupils what they thought of the plan and they 
noisily agreed that it would be “‘jolly.” 


July 

Examination was the first week of June and ‘“T’cher” 
had promised her pupils that if they did well they would not 
only make the June page in the next and closing week, but 
would also make the July and August pages! Even the 
“hig lady” gleefully clappped her hands at the pleasing pros- 
pect, and all having done very nicely in spite of the heat, 
a very patriotic July page soon followed the June page. 

Red and blue letters for “‘ July” and a border of small flags 
all around the sheet, an account of ‘‘the first”? Fourth of 
July by a member of the History class; ‘There are many 
flags in many lands,” etc., by the smallest pupil; the Ameri- 
can eagle flapping its wings perched on a red, white, and blue 
shield, multi-colored firecrackers, a horn and a drum, an 
ascending balloon, and very suggestive of vacation, our Jan- 
uary coaster, barefooted, “with rolled up pantaloons,” a 
broad-brimmed straw hat, etc., was going fishing. 

AUGUST 

Half of a huge watermelon with a knife suggestively stuck 
in its side, occupied the center of the twelfth page. There 
were peaches, apples, bundles of oats, a spider on his web 
in one corner, a composition on “Vacation time,” the first 
verse and chorus of the song, “‘Come down in the meadow 
this morning in summer,” and, strewed here and there, were 
pretty fans of many shapes and colors. 

The cover, plain green wall paper, with “Around the 
Year,” in large, red letters, pasted on it, was placed over the 
whole and the now completed chart was tacked to an old 
map stick and hung up with the old chart, and if you ever 
pass, not “‘the little brown schoolhouse by the apple orchard,” 
but ‘‘the little yellow schoolhouse by the maple grove,” just 
step in and “‘T’cher” and her bright boy, and her stupid boy, 
and her mischievous boy, ana her artist, and her bashful girl, 
and her “‘big lady,” etc., will show it to you. 
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A Day in November 
ANNIE KLINGENSMITH 


Who said November’s face is grim? 
Who said her voice is harsh and sad ? 
I heard her sing in wood paths dim, 
I met her on the shore so glad, 
So smiling, I could kiss her feet; 
There never was a month so sweet. 


One keen November morning when the bright sun gave 
promise of noontide warmth, although the ground was filmed 
with snow, Miss Kingsbury said to the second grade, ‘If 
all our work goes well to-day, so that we have time, we shall 
take a walk to the pond at two o’clock. But you know 
everybody must help or we shall not be ready at two.”” Where- 
upon ensued a great straightening of small backs and a great 
pursing of small lips, while small heads bent over work 
in a way to accomplish wonders if kept up. 

Pleasant to think of, when the time came, the work was 
really all done, and shortly after two o’clock, the fifty-odd 
children were on their way to the pond, joyous indeed over 
anything that promised movement out-of-doors, but not 
anticipative of any such treasures as the chrysalids they had 
found in the early fall, and even now had in the school-room 
awaiting the miracles to be. The birds, too, which they had 
watched with so much delight, were nearly all gone. Only 
an occasional woodpecker showed a gleam of scarlet, against 
the bare boughs, or a blue jay whisked and gibed overhead. 
The trees stood out against the clear blue of the sky, with not 
a trace of October colors left, and only here and there a 
chance brown leaf that had withered while yet it had power 
to cling. A squirrel still busy getting in its winter supplies, 
startled by the invasion of so great a horde, went springing 
over the ground until he reached the safe vantage-point of a 
tree-trunk, behind which he slipped, shadow-like, to thrust 
out an inquisitive head and give a voluble opinion of the 
trespass on his domains. 

Among the leaves were empty snail shells, greatly’ to be 
desired at all seasons, but almost impossible of attainment 
in the summer when the ground is hidden. Empty birds’ 
nests stood revealed in low bushes, and were eagerly examined 
by the children, who tried to identify them through the ma- 
terials of which they were made or by the size and structure. 
Some of the nests Miss Ruth cut away, twigs and all, with 
the most masculine pocket-knife ever a little lady carried, 
to take back to the schoolhouse for study. 

By and by they reached the pond, and, with Miss Ruth’s 
permission, the children scattered all about the little pebbly, 
sandy beach, to get the warmth of the sun. With one accord 
they began to pick up pebbles, vying with one another in 
their collections, throwing away some to make room for 
others, shouting, laughing, scrambling, all good naturedly, 
until a hand clap from Miss Ruth set them all running in 
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Promethea moth, just out of cocoon —from life, taken while he was drying his wings 


her direction. Their high spirits a little subdued, they were 
now ready to fall into something like a column and follow 
her to her home not far away. There was a clump of lilac 
bushes in the front yard before which she halted them in an 
impressive way that was familiar, making them think there 
was something to see, but the fifty-odd pairs of eyes scanned 
the shrubbery in vain. The children had often seen lilac 
bushes before, and these were, to their eyes, in no wise differ- 
ent. Inquiring looks were directed toward Miss Kingsbury. 
What did she want? It was time to tell. 

She picked up a branch near her and said, pointing to 4 
small, brownish object that hung from it, ‘What is this?” 
“‘A dead leaf,” smiled the children, not one of whom had 9 
much as noticed it. ‘Look at it,” said Miss Ruth to those 
nearby. 

“Why, it has something wrapped up inside of it,” said 
they, and the others crowded forward. 

“Take hold of it, John,” said Miss Ruth, “and pull tt 
off.” 

Smilingly, John essayed to do so, but the leaf remained 
in its place. John pulled harder; he grew red with his 
efforts, At last he gave it up and looked closer to see what 
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Cocoon of moth 


made a dead leaf cling so tightly. Every one that could get 
hear enough to see was looking, too. 

“Why, it’s tied on with silk,” said Angela. 

“The silk is stuck all over the leaf and then it is 
wound round the stem and the stem is tied to the branch,” 
said Aloysius. 

“Why didn’t you see that at first?” asked Miss Ruth. 

“Tt’s all the same color as the bush and you can’t hardly 
See it at all,” said a half dozen at once. 

By this time the sharp eyes of the children had spied a 
number of the same sort of cocoons, and everybody had a 
chance to look to his heart’s content. 

“I guess a butterfly is in them,” said Genevieve, “the 
same as in those we have in school.” 

“Can’t we take these, too?” clamored the children, and 
Miss Ruth’s big sharp knife came into requisition again. 

_. Let’s go and see if there are any in the maple trees out- 
side,” said somebody, and off went all the boys. 

a twinkling they were examining every cluster of dead 

ves to be reached by climbiug, and soon delighted shouts 
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Mourning Cloak Butterfly taking up winter quarters in a broken flower pot (From life) 


announced a discovery. Down came the lucky boy; more 
rapidly at every second of his descent, after the manner of 
falling bodies, and down swarmed all the others, regardless 
of life and limb, and in rushed the crowd bearing a big 
cecropia cocoon attached to a twig. 

“It’s Ligger’n them in the lilacs,” said Robert, forgetting his 
cultivated English in the excitement of the moment. ‘An’ 
it’s stuck on different,” said another scion of culture, who 
usually divided the honors with Robert when there were 
visitors. 4 

“Tt isn’t on so tight,’ saida big boy, who seldom woke 
up enough to say anything. ‘‘I could pull it off easy.” 

Just at that moment, Miss Ruth diplomatically suggested 
that there might be some cocoons in their own yards, and she 
received very few good-nights. 

The next day the children come bright and early, bringing 
sheaves of cocoons with them. One boy brought an Ameri- 
can silkworm cocoon that he had found dangling by its single 
silken thread and another had one of the same sort that 
he had found on the ground among the dead leaves. 

Miss Ruth kept a few of each kind in the room to hatch 
during the winter, and the others she put into cold places 
to,keep for the next summer. She explained to the children 
that they could have the pleasure of seeing these moths in the 
winter, because they do not eat as butterflies do and so do 
not have to remain in the chrysalids till flower time. 

She even cut open a cecropia cocoon very carefully with 
a pair of small, sharp scissors, beginning at the opening in 
the end where the moth emerges, and took out the pupa. 
Within lay the caterpillar skin, shrivelled to a half thumb 
nail’s size, but clearly destinguishable for what it was. The 
pupa itself showed folded wings and antennz, head, thorax, 
and abdomen, even the breathing pores in the segments of 
the abdomen clearly visible. The creature could move a 
little, showing that it lived. 

The pupa was put back into its place as if it were very 
precious, and the cocoon tied shut to prevent evaporation, 
for children must be taught to hold sacred the animal life 
they study. 

As soon as the curiosity about the cocoons was somewhat 
sated, the children were called upon to tell the story of the 
excursion, then to write it, in brief, on the blackboard with 
appropriate illustrations. This was all done and the re- 
sults were as various as the language Nature speaks to those 
who commune with her visible forms, but all were viewed 
with entire favor by their creators. 

Before the children had forgotten the day at the pond, 
Miss Ruth wrote upon the board the following lines from 
Helen Hunt Jackson, and used them for a reading lesson: 

November woods are bare and still, 
November days are clear and bright; 


Each noon burns up the morning chill; 
The morning snow is gone by night. 
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Thanksgiving 


The year rolls round its circle, 
The seasons come and go; 
The harvest days are ended, 
And chilly north winds blow; 
Orchards have lent their treasures 
And fields their yellow grain, 
So open wide the doorway; 
Thanksgiving comes again. 
—I. N. Tarbox 





Games 
SADIE BARRETT 


AMES are valuable to the child, for they develop the 
(5 whole nature, physicak, mental, and moral. Physi- 
cally, they develop right heart action and give the 

child self-control of his body. 

Mentally, play gives co-ordination of the muscles. The 
mind is trained to develop self-activity, and makes the 
body co-ordinate with the mind. 

Imitation and sense games require thought. Morally, the 
child learns to play fair. He needs to play with other chil- 
dren to repress his own individuality. 

Children are especially fond of the sense training games. 
For instance, have one of the class go out. Change objects 
in the room, or several children’s seats, and have the child 
who went out, when he comes back, discover the change. 

Exchange also develops sight. All the pupils but the 
one who is blindfolded and stands in the center, arrange 
themselves in a circle. The center player calls the names 
of two players who must exchange places with each other, 
and he tries to catch -either before they reach their new 
places: The one caught is the new player. The game 
_can be played by giving numbers or names of cities. 

Who art thou? a game to develop the touch is very inter- 
esting. A pupil standing in the center of a circle of players 
is blindfolded. The others run around him until he calls 
Halt! then he advances until he touches someone whom he 
must recognize by touching his clothing. If he guesses 
correctly, he takes his place in the ring and the one touched 
is blindfolded in the center. 

Skip tag is a favorite with the children, because it is so 
full of activity. 

All form a circle. Someone skips out around the circle, 
and while skipping touches someone’s hand. The person 
touched skips after him and tries to overtake him. 

If he does, the others clap. Then the one overtaken takes 
his place in the ring, and the other touches someone else. 

The following game is splendid for a memory drill. 

Someone skips out in the circle and touches someone, than 
skips back to place, and chooses someone, who touches the 
same one, also another one, than chooses someone as first 
player. 

Having acquired, through games of sense training, keen 
touch and sight, the child is ready to play games depend- 
ent upon exactness of motion. Beanbags can be utilized to 
such good advantage; for instance, bag in the ring. Three 
concentric circles are drawn, the largest about six feet in 
diameter, the players stand at a distance, and each throw 
a beanbag so it will light in the center circle, or as near as 
possible to it. The center circle counts twenty points, next 
largest fifteen, and the largest five. 

If a beanbag alights on a line it is counted as being in the 
next larger circle. The player scoring the greatest number 
of points wins, The children are always exultant over the 
choice of a game, for they think it great fun to play grownup 
games or football as they call it. In the gymnastic realm it 
is named, “Roll a ball.” Players form in a circle with hands 
grasped, a starter stands in the center, and tries to kick the 
ball so that it will roll and not leave the floor and pass through 
two members of a circle, who roll it back with their feet. 
This continues till the ball goes through one ef the open- 
ings. ,; 

"Then the player on whose right side it passed, exchanges 
with the center player. 
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Through games of sense training and accuracy of mo- 
tion, the child is being prepared to respond quickly to stimuli, 
or he is ready for games developing accuracy of imitation: 
namely, “Follow the leader.” The children follow the 
leader and do whatever he does, The leader may clap his 
hands, skip, hop, snap his fingers, or clap his Aww over his 
head. If a child fails to perform the act correctly, he can 
take the place of leader, or drop out. 





Number Work 


Kate K, O’NEILL 
First Grade 
AVE each child count to one hundred, making note 


of all who fail and where the trouble is, having these 
children count every day until they can do it readily, 
Be sure every one can read and write to twenty 
before going farther. The following tested drills may prove 
helpful. (1) Place the large cards 1 to 20 in front of class 
and call for certain ones. (2) Have cards ina pile and have 
one or two children arrange them in regular order so the 
others can see. (3) Deal the cards and call for them in 
order, the children holding the cards called coming to front 
and standing in line. (4) Call foithem out of order and 
children form line in order. (5) Place cards in sight and 
call numbers for two or three children to find, seeing who 
will get the most. (6) Hide cards in plain sight, or let the 
children do it, and have one child call on others to find them, 
allowing three or four to hunt for the same card. (7) Make 
sure that the children know that fifteen is ten and five, twelve 
is ten and two, twenty is two tens, etc. 

Now we are ready to write to one hundred. The children 
can count by tens, the next thing is to write them. Teach 
them that every number beginning with two is twenty, with 
four is forty, with seven is seventy. Better not do any more 
until you are sure of this. Put o, 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, Go, 70, 
80, go, on the board with colored crayon, with white write 
from 1 to 9 under the o and from 11 to 19 under the 10. 
Have someone write 20 and ask who can change it to 25. 
Someone will volunteer; when they are satisfied it is right, 
call for the other twenties until all are on the board. Have 
children count the twenties. Collect the numbers in order 
something like this: ‘‘George, what comes after 20?” 
‘Margaret, find 21.” ‘Stanley, how shall I write it?” 
Put it under the 20, getting the rest in the same way. In 
some similar way get all to one hundred, not necessarily the 
thirties next, for the nineties will do just as well. It will 
take at least a week to get them all and if you haven’t board 
room enough, use large sheets of paper, for this table should 
be kept constantly before the children for some time. (The 
kind of paper newspapers are printed on is the largest and 
cheapest one can find.) 

Pick these numbers to pieces, ‘‘49 is 40 and 9,” ‘‘96 is 
go and 6,” “‘55 is 50 and 5,” until they all see that it really 
is so. Two good drills: (1) Write fromo to go, put 1 
under the o and ask what to write under the 10, 20, etc.; 
write 2 under the one and ask what goes under the 11, 21, 
31; by this time some of the children are ready to tell the 
rest without much questioning. After two or three lessons 
like this send someone to write al] the numbers ending in 0, 
another all ending in 1, until all are written. (2) Again 
write the tens and send one child to fill out the column of o, 
another 10, another 20; when all are written have the chil 
dren read them to see if all are correct. Have the seated chil- 
dren watch for mistakes, the one first finding one may either 
assist the one who makes it, or takes his place. This keeps 
the attention of the watchers and makes the workers more 
careful. This kind of work once started, ways innumerable 
come to one, some that will be used only the once and others 
so good that it is well to make a note of them, so they can be 
used again and again. 

For seat work, draw around circles, squares, triangles, 
and ovals, numbering each one. Draw around an oblong, 
divide into halves and make dominoes, writing the number 
of dots in each side above the domino and the whole number 
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below, not for addition, but for counting. Give children 
strips of paper with 20, 40, go, o written at the top, and let 
them finish. Let them copy the figures from the board. 
As soon as any one can write to one hundred let him write 
it on the board with colored crayon as a special privilege. 

At the end of the month have the children make number 
booklets. These may consist of ten leaves of plain white 
paper with a pretty cover; round leaves with an orange 
cover on which is pasted a silhouette turkey in black or 
bronze; canoe shaped leaves with cover of “birch bark” 
wrapping paper — if you cannot get the real bark; a 
wigwam with cover of same material as the canoe; a 
cover of a papoose in a cradle with leaves to fit; a plain 
white cover on which is pasted a wind-mill in color. Many 
others will doubtless come to mind. For the inside make 
on the first leaf “‘1 one” and a picture of one object, either 
cut or drawn (I prefer the drawing) ‘2 two” and two 
pictures on the next leaf, “‘ro ten” and ten pictures on the 
last leaf — the whole either tied or fastened with a brass 
fastener. Very crude work and most of it decidedly mussy, 
but you are sure your children know ten, and they have 
made something for mother. Her Baby’s first school work is 
always highly prized by all mothers of the right kind. 

You may think you haven’t much to show for three months’ 
work; but are we aiming for pretty little exhibit work or for 
so firm a foundation in number that not only the children, 
but the teachers beyond will rise up and call us blessed ? 


F Second Grade 


One lesson a week from now until the end of the year on 
reading and writing numbers to 1000 ought to be sufficient. 
Counting by 3 should be so well known that the ring 
can be dispensed with, and the 4’s in a ring be put on the 
board for drill. Counting makes an excellent rest exercise. 
Open the windows, have the children stand and clap their 
hands as they count. In mixed schools this may be done by 
the whole school. It won’t harm the older children to keep 
it fresh. Once a week let them count down, using the 1’s, 
2’s, 3’S, 5’S, 10’s, the odd numbers, and 4’s in a ring; if all are 
not down let them try counting backwards, at first from fifty, 
then from one hundred. A review of first grade work in 
“what comes before” and counting back from twenty will 
be found helpful. 

For tables, both for class and seat work, keep up the drill 
on all old work and teach 12. First develop 9 + 3, 8 + 4, 
7+ 5,6 + 6,1 +1, always make a 2. Objects should be 
used for two or three lessons until they know that these com- 
binations, and these only, do make 12. The additions of 
twelve should be thoroughly learned before taking up the 
combination tables to one hundred in the same way as the 
o’s and 1’s were learned. 

It is well this month to teach carrying in addition, although 
the sum should not exceed ro or 11 until 12 is learned. At 
first it is better to use but two numbers, 24 + 56, 82 + 28, 
46 + 35, after a time 265 + 346, but never in this grade 
over three numbers when the columns are over nine. Better 
short examples and correct work than long examples all 
wrong. 

Do not teach the children to put down anything but the 
right hand figure. Let the carrying be done in the mind. 
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Can’t be done with second year babies? A little personal - 
experience may prove to “‘ye unbelievers” that it can be. 
Just as I was passing safely through the ‘‘know it all period,” 
I was fortunate enough to come in daily contact with an old, 
experienced teacher of the right kind. Many discussions 
we had, especially on number work. She claimed that we 
primary teachers gave the children too many helps, I bei 
equally certain that we did not. One thing she criticised 
especially was our allowing the children to put down the figure 
to be carried. She had never done work below fifth grade 
and had never succeeded in breaking every one of that habit. 
She said if they were not taught wrong in the first place there 
wouldn’t be any bad habit to cure. I insisted that she 
didn’t know what she was talking about; that Babies couldn’t 
be taught that way, there were too many things to remem- 
ber. When my class was ready for addition, in order to prove 
myself right (not a very good motive, I admit) I tried her 
way, expecting to triumphantly tell her, “I told you so.” 
But, alas, for all my fond delusions, I found that she was 
right. I never had a class learn to add so quickly before. 
It was such fun to put the right hand figure on the board 
and the left hand figure in the head, keeping it there until 
needed and then ‘‘pulling it out.” 

When I meekly acknowledged that I was wrong, she wasn’t 
mean enough to say what I had intended saying to her, al- 
though the merry twinkle in her eyes told me she wanted 
to, when she said ‘‘Ah, little girl, you were so sure, I didn’t 
think you’d try it even to prove yourself right.” 

At least one class exercise a week should be given on simple 
concrete examples in addition and subtraction. One ex- 
ample can be turned around and made four, each one given 
by a different child. The first and third by the quicker 
children, the second and fourth by the slower ones. At first 
the teacher will have to give the first one, but after several 
days the children can give them all. Write 5 + 4 on the 
board. (1) If I have 5 apples and Edith gives me 4 more 
I shall have g apples. (2) If I have 4 apples and Otis gives 
me 5 more I shall have gapples. (3) If I had 9 apples and 
gave Walter 5, I’d have 4 apples left. (4) IfI had 9 apples 
and gave 4 to Dorothy, I’d have 5 apples left. 

If the children know the subtraction tables to ten fairly 
well orally, it might be well to give them tables for seat work 
once a day and begin turning around their addition tables of 
eleven and twelve, although one doesn’t gain by hurrying 
this work. As they can count by 3’s, add the 3’s in 
multiplication to the tables already learned. 

It is better not to give two kinds of work at the same time. 
Addition should be given once a day in class and once for 
written work. The other work can be alternated. One 
day subtraction in class and multiplication at the desks, the 
next day change about. In ungraded schools, where time 
is limited, less class and more seat work must necessarily 
be done. The seat work can be prepared outside and enough 
should be given to keep the children busy. 

If they are allowed to cut wall paper in different shapes, 
fold into books and write on the white side, they will work 
longer than if writing on white paper all the time. Give 
them a certain amount to do and when finished allow them 
to turn the paper over and color or draw on the clean side. 
Give them more than any one can possibly finish and see who 
can get the most well done in a given time. 
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Drawing for the Primary 
Teacher III 


C. EDWARD NEWELL, Supervisor of Drawing, Springfield, 
Mass. 


OR a month or two let us abandon the illustration of 
kK stories and try some constructive design pertaining 
to the Thanksgiving and Christmas seasons. 

The only figure given in this month’s illustrations 
is that of the Pilgrim walking briskly away from us. If you 
do not care to have the gun trailing from under the flowing 
cloak, leave this out when tracing the figure. See pages 454 
and 455. 
bi he boat is not exactly the Mayflower, but represents a 
primitive boat that will be simpler for the children to cut or 
trace. The water about the hull of the boat is given in the 
pattern. The boat or the Pilgrim may be traced, hekto- 
. graphed or cut free hand and mounted as a Thanksgiving 
souvenir, or as a cover for a language paper or booklet 
appropriate to the season. If the figure of the Pilgrim is to 
be colored, use very simple tones, such as a light, neutral 
gray, blue gray or violet gray for the hat and cape, black 
for the hat band, stockings and shoes, and brown for the 
musket. 


The settle is the simplest piece of construction given in the 
illustration. This may be made from a sheet of 9” x 12” paper 
with the horizontal measurements 2”, 8”, 2”, and the vertical 
measurements 2”, 2”, 2”, and 3”. By planning the settle the 
opposite way of the paper (having the g” edge as the hori- 
zontal edge) a settle of another design will be the result. 
Use the same measurements as given above. 

The old fort and first meeting house, 1621. ‘‘This somer 
they builte a forte with good timber, both strong and comly, 
which was of good defence, made with a flat rofe and batil- 
ments, on which their ordinance were mounted, and wher they 
kepte constant watch, especially in time of danger. It served 
them allso for a meeting house.” WILLIAM BRADFORD 
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Use a 9” x 12” sheet of paper from which to construct the 
fort or meeting house. The measurements are — 12” way 
of the paper, 24” 7,” 24” and the g” way of the paper — 23”, 
4”, 24”, 4”, 23”. Cut on the heavy lines and fold on the 
lighter lines. The illustration shows how the building should 
look when pasted, completed and colored with crayons. 

The places for the cannon (battlemented top) may be cut 
and turned inside after the pasting is finished. 

Patterns of two colonial cradles are given. One cradle 
has a hood over the head and one is without. For the hooded 
cradle it will be necessary to paste the six inch edges of two 
pieces of 6” x g” paper together, but for the other cradle an 
ordinary 9” x 12” sheet will be large enough. The paper 
required for either of the cradles is 5” wide. The vertical 
measurements for both cradles are 1”, 4”, 2”, 4”, 1", The 
horizontal measurements for the hooded cradle are 4”, 14”, 
2”, 2”, , 2, 14, 4”, 14”, 14, 9, and for the other cradle 4’, 
2”, 2”, 4”, 14”, 14”, 3”. Cut on all the heavy lines and fold 
on the light lines except the long centre line running the 
length of the pattern and on the lines at the top of the rockers, 
The centres for the arcs that are drawn to represent the rock- 
ers are 2?” from the ends of the centre lines. The whole of 
one cradle is not given. Part is omitted to make room for 
the boat, but from what is shown of the cradle pattern one 
can readily work out the remainder using the measurements 
already given. A roll of soft paper or cotton covered with a 
piece of tissue paper makes the bed clothes for the cradle. 

A teacher may work out the patterns of these objects and 
have the pupils trace from these patterns. A few pupils 
may work about an occupation table under the teacher’s 
direction. Paper of proper size may be prepared, points 
placed along the edges and pupils allowed to connect these 
points, using the ruler and pencil, or cardboard rulers of 
proper widths may be used for the ruling of the lines. All 
of these methods of work have been more fully described in 
earlier papers. 





Two Ways 


BerRTHA E. BusH 


(From Life) 


“Those children who lost the place are the very poorest 
scholars in the class. They will never learn anything unless 
they pay better attention! They may stay in after school 
and read the lesson to me!” 

And every little face scowled. 

“Those children who kept the place are getting to be the 
very best scholars. They will be having a new book some 
day. The others want to learn to be best scholars too, I 
know, so they may stay after school a little while and I will 
help them.” 

And every little face beamed. 

The same idea! The same punishment. But, oh, the 
difference! Is there need of a moral? 
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A Puritan Reception in a First 
Grade Room 


GRACE M. PoorBAUGH 


HE lessons during November had been intensely 
interesting to the little folks. How they had enjoyed 
taking imaginary trips to England and Holland, and 
crossing the ocean to America, the country then in- 

habited only by Indians. What a pleasure it had been to 
look at the results of the month’s work, for there was the story 
told by cuttings, the Plymouth Rock booklets containing 
drawings illustrating the story and then, best of all, the sand- 
pan which so well portrayed the story. 

These had been happy days since that first day when the 
teacher had said that they might play that they were Puri- 
tans. 

They had all helped. Some had gathered twigs; some 
measured them; some cut them; others put them together 
to make the cabins. Some had gone in search of bare 
branches to be used for trees, others to find “ Plymouth Rock.” 
The Puritans had been cut from cardboard during the busy 
work period. Then they had wondered where they should 
find a boat suitable for the Mayflower, but at last this diffi- 
culty had been solved, for James came one morning bringing 
a tiny boat which he himself had made. 

All this had furnished material for delightful reading, 
language, and number lessons. 

It had occurred to the teacher some weeks before that a 
Puritan reception would be just the thing with which to finish 
the Thanksgiving work. Did you ever know of a child who 
wasn’t perfectly delighted at the thought of being ‘dressed 
up’? 

That these children were delighted goes without saying 
when told that they were to have a real reception and that 
they were to be dressed as Puritans. The little girls were to 
wear white caps, kerchiefs, and cuffs; the boys, white collars 
and cuffs. 

Of course Samoset must be there — yes, they must surely 
invite their dear friend, Samoset. 

One of the boys had an Indian suit which he could wear. 

The room could be easily decorated. On one blackboard 
there was a border of turkeys; on another, one of pumpkins. 

Pictures of the Mayflower, Plymouth Rock, Puritans going 
to*church, etc., were drawn with chalk and charcoal. 

Several days before the reception, the children took home 
tiny envelopes containing invitations which read: 


THE PURITANS 
At Home 
Room S. Fijth Street Building 
Wednesday, Nov. 27, 1908 
I: 30-2: 3. P. M. 


At last the day arrived, and the Puritans were ready to 
receive their guests. 

The children sang many of the fall songs they had learned. 

Then they all helped tell the Thanksgiving story. 

One told of their home in England; one of their departure 
from England and arrival in Holland; one of their trip to 
America; another of how America looked upon their arrival; 
another of how they built their houses. Miles Standish told 
of their sufferings that first winter and Priscilla told of how 
she had cared for the sick. Samoset told of his visit to the 
Puritans and of their friendships. 

Finally, the story of the first Thanksgiving was told. 

Then the Puritans showed the guests how they did things 
in the old colonial days. These verses were sung to the tune 
of ‘‘The Mulberry Bush.” 


This is the way we chopped the trees, 

Chopped the trees, chopped the trees; 

This is the way we chopped the trees, 
In the old colonial days. 


This is the way we built our house, 

Built our house, built our house; 

This is the way we built our house, 
In the old colonial days. 


This is the way we spun our wool, 

Spun our wool, spun our wool; 

This is the way we spun our wool, 
In the old colonial days. 


This is the way we planted our corn, 

Planted our corn, planted our corn; 

This is the way we planted our corn, 
In the old colonial days. 


This is the way we went to church, 

Went to church, went to church; 

This is the way we went to church, 
In the old colonial days. 


The reception was made all the more enjoyable for the 
Puritans because their children were invited. 

These were their dolls which the little Puritan mothers had 
dressed for the occasion. They wore plain calico dresses 
and around the neck of each was pinned a tiny kerchief. 

They looked quite like Pruitans, too, with their white paper 
caps. 

These the children had made out of white paper during 
one of the folding lessons. 

Of course these children were very good, for Puritan mothers 
were very strict, you know. Ruth Endicott and Lora 
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the teacher had secured at a nearby grocery, 

Then Prudence passed apples, and Betty Alden the pop- 
corn. 

The children in the other rooms were anxious that the 
Puritans should visit them, so before going home, they were 
allowed to march through the rooms then back to their own. 

As they passed through the rooms, they stopped long 
enough to repeat: 


We are little Puritans, 
We've come from far away, 
We wanted to visit you, 
Upon Thanksgiving Day. 


On returning to their own room, they sang “America,” 

Do you not think that ‘Land of the Pilgrims’ pride” 
meant more to them than it usually does to children? 

Who can tell the lasting impressions that little reception 
had made upon their minds? 

Why do we not have more of these pleasant afternoons 
when they mean so much to the children? 


Standish next appeared bringing plates, which were pie plates 
ay 


How to Forp 4 Puritan Dott’s Cap 

Material — White paper. 

Cut a 6” square. Fold front edge toward back edge about 
two-thirds of the distance. (Let pupils see how far to fold 
as they are not familiar with the term two-thirds.) (1) In- 
vert. Fold right edge to left edge. Crease. (2) Unfold. 
Fold lower right corner to middle crease, so the right half of 
the lower edge lies on the crease. Do the same with the 
left side. (3) Fold back the top edge over the front edge 
until its crease is even with the back under edge. (4) Place 
the fingers inside the opening and press out so that (a) lies 
on (b). (5) Shows the cap completed. 

(Squares of different sizes may be used according to the 
size of the dolls’ heads.) 
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The School Papoose 


MavupE M. GRANT 


“May I hold the papoose, Miss Lucy?” the small ques- 
tioner stood on tiptoe and peeped up over the desk. 

Miss Lucy was marking her register. She looked up and 
said, “ Yes, Clara.” 

So Clara went over to the organ and took down the papoose 
in its cradle. The papoose was hanging on one of the organ 
posts and its round beady eyes looked over the room with a 
steady stare. , 

The papoose was the delight of Grade One, and before 
school and at recess time it always claimed attenticn frcm 
the little boys as well as from the little girls. 

Miss Lucy had made it herself —the materials being a 
newspaper, three quarters of a.yard of brown cambric, some 
black, red, and yellow yarn, three parrot feathers, a handful 
of bright beads, a shingle, a piece of braided raffia, and a 
piece of turkey red calico. ‘ 

Miss Lucy took the newspaper and rolled it rather loosely 
for the body, then with a string tied tightly a little from one 
end, she formed a neck and head, pulling and patting the 
newspaper to make a round head. Then a square of brown 
cambric was cut and tied tightly over the round head and 
about the neck, Two small rolls of newspaper were made 
for arms. These were covered with brawn cambric, the ends 
of the cloth cut in fringe and tied about with bits of the red 
and yellow yarn, A rather long (about 12”) plain “slip” 
with fringe cut on the bottom, was made of the remainder 
of the cambric and put on over the newspaper body, and 
sewed securely around the neck. Then from the small 
pieces of cambric left, a strip of fringe was cut and made and 
sewed down the front of the little dress. This fringe was 
sewed on with bright-colored worsted and the glittering 
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beads sewed on here and there, The arms were then securely 
fastened to the back of the body with strong stitches, 

Then Miss Eucy sewed on a thick mass of the black yarn 
for hair. She banged it across the forehead and let it hang 
short and straight over the shoulders. 

Two shiny black shoe buttons made the beady eyes, and 
Miss Lucy, with water color crayons, added black eyebrows, 
red cheeks and red mouth. 

Then from the turkey: red a little pillow with fringed ends 
was made and fastened to the shingle. ) 

Straps fastened the papoose to the shingle and the braid 
of rafha became the strap upon which the Indian cradle 
hung. 

The gay parrot feathers were stuck into the jetty locks of 
the Indian baby and the whole, “baby, cradle, and all,” was 
taken at once into the hearts of Grade One, 

They named the papoose “ Wah-wah-tay-see,” the “ Little 
Firefly” of Hiawatha. 

When the Indian lullaby songs were sung (“Rock-a-by, 
my little Owlet,” “Swing thee low in thy cradle soft,” and 
“Swing, swing, little papoose”), some small girl or boy al- 
ways gently rocked the “Little Firefly” and this privilege 
was most eagerly sought for. 

Wah-wah-tay-see also came in for a share in the dramati- 
zation of Hiawatha, the Play of the Indian Life, and the 
Story of the Pilgrims. 

Thus the papoose became a valuable adjunct to the school 
life in Grade One. 





A Thanksgiving Suggestion 
PEARL GRANT 


BELIEVE that the Thanksgiving work should begin 

very early in November —the earlier, the better — 

for there is so much in connection with the Thanks- 

giving story which may be made interesting, and which 
may be correlated with almost all primary work. 

Last year I wanted something new — something “differ- 
ent,” so with the aid of my hektograph (which has come to be 
my “right-hand-man”), I set to work. For once I practiced 
what I preach, and began early in the month. We began the 
study of the Pilgrims, and with the help of our reading-books 
and whatever supplementary material we could find, we fol- 
lowed the Pilgrims from England to Holland, then to this 
country, gradually leading up to the story of the first Thanks- 
giving Day. 

We decided in the beginning to make a “Thanksgiving 
Book.” This proved a great success, and when finished 
showed something of the work we had accomplished, being 
a combination of language work, spelling, writing, history, 
and drawing. The language work consisted of sentences 
suggested by the story as we went along, and given as dicta- 
tion. The more difficult words were given in spelling lessons. 

Perhaps a more detailed description of the book would be 
of interest. For the cover, I found and hektographed an 
appropriate Thanksgiving picture, The first page was a 
writing lesson, arranged as follows: 


Thanksgiving 
November 26, 1908 
(Name) 
Athens School 
(Grade ITT) 


Next to this was a turkey, bearing the November calendar 
on his back, and the twenty-sixth (26th) day of the month 
conspicuously marked. 

The other pages were arranged as follows: 


DICTATION LESSON 


The Pilgrims lived in England. 

The King of England wanted everyone to go to his church. 
The Pilgrims wanted to worship God in their own way. 

So they decided to leave England. . 

They went to Holland. 
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Picture of a church, suggestive of the reason for leaving 
England. 


DICTATION LESSON 


They thought Holland was a very queer country. 
‘There were windmills everywhere. 
The people wore wooden shoes. 


Picture of a windmill, and little Dutch girl. 


DicraTION LESSON 


At last the Pilgrims heard of a free country. 
This country was America. 

They decided to come to America. 

They came in the Mayflower. 


Picture of the Mayflower (outline). 


DIcTATION LESSON 


They had a long voyage. 

At last they reached America. 
They landed at Plymouth. 

This is a picture of Plymouth Rock. 


Picture of Plymouth Rock. 


DICTATION LESSON 


It was winter when the Pilgrims came. 
There were no houses, 

They saw no people at first. 

After awhile they saw some Indians. 


Picture of Indians. 


DICTATION LESSON 


The first winter was a hard one. 

The Pilgrims did not have enough to eat. 
Many of them died. 

But at last the Spring came. 


Picture of Pilgrims. 


DicTATION LESSON 


The next year they had better crops. 

The Indians showed them how to raise corn. 

When Fall came, the Pilgrims had a Thanksgiving party. 
They invited the Indians. 


Picture: turkey, pumpkin-pie, plum-pudding, etc. 


The pictures were all hektographed on paper the same 
size as the language paper, and were colored by the children. 
I got nearly all my pictures from primary school papers. 

When completed, the books were tied with baby ribbons 
(furnished by the children), and proud indeed they were of 
the “fruit of their labors.” 

The only adverse criticism given me by other teachers has 
been, “Too elaborate” or “So much work for the teacher.” 
It was hard work, but I have learned this — it is with teach- 
ing very much as it is with one’s religion — we get out of it 
just about in proportion to what we put in. 
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Indian Rain Dance 
EttA Merrick GRAVES 


The historic savage ig reproduced daily in certain tenden- 
cies of childish activities, such as running, jumping, hiding, 
throwing, climbing, wrestling, etc. These were needful 
to develop bodily skill and prowess in primitive conditions, 
and these stages the modern savage passes through, in play, 

These instincts need to be guided, lest harm result, but the 
healthy, normal bey delights to ‘“‘play Indian.” Any cos- 
tume or implement adds to the reality of the play. 

Talks on Hiawatha and early settlement days are made 
more real to the first and second grades, as well as giving 
opportunity for rhythm, by the following simple Rain Dance 
adapted from the ceremony of a Western tribe of Indians, 


CosTUMES 


The usual feather headdress is easily made from half a 
sheet of newspaper. Fold it and cut from the open edges, 
half way from the folded edge. This fringe will give effec- 
tive plumes when the folded edge is pinned around the child’s 
head, lower on forehead and neck. A light mark with 
colored chalk on cheeks, forehead, and chin add to the gro- 
tesque little savage and completes the costume — to his ex- 
treme delight! 

(Hatchets should not be used, as they portray the cruel 
side of the character assumed.) 

MovEMENTS iP 

The Rain Dance is in reality an invocation for rain to fall 
on the parched earth, as hands are lifted to the sky and then 
down to the ground. A war drum, best used by the “chief” 
alone, consists of an empty box, tied around his waist, on 
which to beat rhythmically. The rest make a sound with 
the palm of the hand by striking it against the open mouth. 

First movement (short sounds) — 


Wah! Wah! Wah-wah-wah! 
* Wah! Wah! Wah-wah-wah! 


Second movement — Raise arms over head and bend 
slowly over, as near the floor as possible. Then quickly up. 
Long sound and shout.) 


Waah (down) Wah! (up). 
Waah (down) Wah! (up) 


Repeat first and second movements. 

Third movement 

Clap in time to rhythmic sounds of first movement. Re- 
peat second movement. 

Fourth movement. 

March on tiptoe, raising feet high and bending slightly 
forward. Clap asinthird movement. Stand still and repeat 
second movement. 

Other combinations of these movements will suggest them- 
selves, and activities such as shaking or rubbing the hands 
may be added. 

A weird accompaniment on the piano with base notes that 
imitate Indian druming will add to the realistic effect of the 
Rain Dance, 

If access is permitted to the kindergarten room the cirele 
formation completes the setting which may suggest a fire 
in the center. In the primary room the rhythm should be 
gained while standing at the seats, then march in cirele 
formation around the room. The alder grades were in- 
vited to see this dance given by our first and second 
in the kindergarten room and it was appreciated by them 
as well as by the “‘little savages” themselves. 





High and low the autumn winds blow. 
They drive the bees and blossams away, 

And whirl all the dry leaves over the ground; 
They shake the branches of all the trees, 

And scatter apples and nuts around, a 
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Paper Cutting for Beginners 


Ill 
2d. 


The first chart is composed of fruits, the second, of 


NOR this month the cuttings are fruits and vegetables. 


vegetables. 

chart is made up of carts, the 
wheels and tongue are cut from the same 
colored paper, and the spokes colored with 
crayon. (See Ilustration 15.) 

The following chart is composed of 
barrels of different sizes. Cut the hoops 
from a different colored paper. (See 
Illustration 16.) 

The completed picture consists of blue 
sky and brown ground. Either color 
the paper colored with crayon or use 
the required color of wall paper. Tear 
the paper irregularly for the ground. 
A few vegetables and some apples placed 
on the ground, a tree, the cart and a barrel 
complete the picture. (See Illustration 
17.) 

The construction work consists of a 
brown foundation; a tree made with a tab, 
so it may be pasted in position and a thick 
trunk that it may stand erect; the cart 
and barrel for holding the vegetables and 
fruits. The barrel is simply a cylinder 
with bands of paper of a different color 
for hoops, a tab may be pasted inside at 
bottom to hold it in place. For the cart 
the length of paper should be about two 
inches more than the width — any size 
cart may be made. Cut the wheels and 
the tongue from two pieces of paper pasted 
together, so the cart may stand when 
finished. Paste the tongue underneath 
the cart. 

The cart is folded as follows: Lay 
paper on the desk the long way from left 
to right. Place the right hand on the 
lower right corner, the left hand on the 
lower left corner. Fold the lower edge to 
the upper edge, see that the corners just 
meet. Press down the fold with the thumb 
nail. Turn the paper around so you can 
look into it. Put the right hand on the 
lower right corner, the left hand on the 
lower left corner, turn up outside of paper 
to the fold, see that the corners just meet. 
Press down the fold with the thumb 


(See Illustrations 13 and 14.) The next 
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nail. Put right hand on fold at top of 
paper at right, turn paper over to the 
left and fold paper from bottom to top as 
before. Press down the fold. Open 
paper, turn the paper around the long way 
from top to bottom of desk. Repeat 
folds as before. This gives the sixteen 
oblongs. Hold paper in left hand the 
long way up and down, cut up one oblong 
at right, cut up one oblong at left. Turn 
paper directly around and cut up on the 
right and left, fold as before. Paste. 
Place the wheels and tongue in position 
and paste. 

Let the children draw a part or all of 
the picture. The cart alone makes a 
good picture. Fill the cart with fruits 
and vegetables colored with the colored 
crayon. 

Teach any selections appropriate for 
the season, for a language lesson. 


Are you almost disgusted 
With life, little man? 
I will tell you a wonderful trick 
That will bring you contentment, 
If anything can,— 
Do something for somebody, quick! 
— Sei 
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Not a boy who goes to school to-day is 
as poor as Abraham Lincoln was at his 
age. When Lincoln was seven, his home 





Lincoln loved the poor and was always 
ready to stand up for them and help them. 
I would rather his head was put on our 
pennies than on any other coins. I think 
he would have felt more honored to have 


had only three sides without even a piece 
of skin to hang up over the fourth open 
side. The floor was just the bare earth, 
which all too often turned tomud. There 
were no doors or windows. There was 
not a single piece of crockery in all the 
cabin. As for books, there was not so 
much as a leaf of a newspaper. His 
father could not even read. 

t@What would you do if you were put into 
a place like that? To think what young 
Lincoln did is to realize that no Ameri- 
can is too poor, or too ignorant, or too 








much handicapped by circumstances, to 
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do great things for his country. He may 
not have a chance to do what Lincoln did. 
We pray that there may never again be 
another Civil War here. But if we follow 
Lincoln’s ways and catch his spirit, we 
will surely be a blessing to our country, 
though we live in the lowliest and most 
obscure place init. That is what the new 
pennies say to us. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED BY HoME 
RESEARCH 
1 When were the new pennies issued 
from the mint? (August 2, 1909.) 
2 What do they commemorate ? 
Who made the design for the pennies 


& (Vicort D. Brenner.) 
4 What do you know of him? (He is 


a young Russian who came as a boy to 
this country and sold matches on the 
street. He studied nights in Cooper In- 
stitute. He saved enough money to 














The New Pennies 
A Morning Talk .— 


ERTHA E. BusH 


OW many pennies do you have in your bank? Shake 
them out, some day, and put them in a row. They 


are ever so much more interesting than you might 

think at first. Count how many things you can find 
in them.%; Every penny bears the date when it was issued. 
Can you find one’that is just as old as you are? 

When school closed last spring, all your pennies would 
have been alike except the date. They all had an Indian 
head. But now you see a new face on some of them. It 
is a rugged, kindly face, and when you look at it closely, you 
see that it is smiling — as Lincoln always smiled at children. 
Isn’t it a pleasant thought that this great man who loved 
children so much should smile up into their faces, in these 
days, so often? 

Lincoln thought that he was a very homely man. People 
had laughed at him because he was so homely and awkward, 
and he had heard them often. What would he have 
thought if he had known that the face he thought so ugly 
would be copied millions of times; that every one would 
carry it in his pocket; that it would be honored along with 
George Washington’s face? What would he have said if 
someone had told him this when he was a lank ungainly boy 
with trouser bottoms way above his ankles and sleeves above 
his wrists, working pulling fodder to pay for the Weems’ 
“Life of Washington,” which he had borrowed and the rain 
had damaged? 





study art in Paris and has lately set up a 
studio in America.) 

s Where can you find his initials on the pennies? 

6 Why will the pennies of this first Lincoln issue be worth 
more than a penny some day? (Because it is thought that 
the initials are too prominent; and it has been ordered that 
no more pennies be issued until the dies are changed.) 

7 How often is the design of the penny changed? (Ac- 
cording to law it cannot be changed oftener than once in 
twenty-five years.) 

8 What motto is on the pennies? 

g Why is that motto particularly appropriate for Lincoln? 





A Wish 


The grass so little has to do, 
A sphere of simple green 
With only butterflies to brood 
And bees to entertain. 


And stir all day to pretty tunes 
The breezes fetch along 

And hold the sunshine in its lap 
And — bow to everything. 


And thread the dew all night, like pearls, 
And make itself so fine, 

A duchess were too common 

For such a noticing. 


And even when it dies, to pass 

In odors so divine 

As lowly spices going to sleep 

Or amulets of pine. 

And then to dwell in sovereign barns 
And dream the days away 


The so little has to do — 
I wih I were the hay.— Sel. 
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MartTINA GARDNER 
‘Tie: the children in a certain little country school- 


house came to speak of November. To be sure, 
this result had not been brought about in a day. 
There had been many morning talks on such topics as: 

Use of the leaves. 

Birds that remain all winter. 

Why the woods are silent ? 

Winter homes of bees, toads, frogs, turtles, woodchuck, 
beaver, fox, bear. 

On all of these topics the children were full of information, 
gathered from their own trips to pond and woodland. It 
only remained for the teacher to lead them to talk freely, 
add a scientific statement, or point the general deduction. 
Then, too, they had learned —and understood — several 
poems: 


When the Birds Go North Again. — Higginson. 
The Pumpkin. The Corn Song. —J. G. Whittier. 
Death of the Flowers. — Bryant. 

A Day. — Emily Dickinson. 

Mother’s Thanskgiving. — Sangster. 


And there was their own song to the air of ‘‘ Juanita”: 


THE Twiticht Monta 


Hushed is November, 
For the world has gone to sleep, 
Stilled are the meadows 
And the forests deep. 
Under leaves’ brown blanket 
Seeds and tiny rootlets dream. 
*Neath the pale, cold sunlight, 
* Or the star’s white gleam. 


Chorus 
Twilight, Month of Twilight, 
Gloaming time of all the year, 
Slumber, sweetly slumber, 
Buds and blossoms dear. 


Far to the southward 
Robins swift have winged their flight, 
On leafless branches, 
Brown buds nestle tight. 
As at ev’ning rocking 
Baby sleeps on mother’s breast, 
So this month of twilight 
Brings the whole world rest. 


All of this had been done before Miss May had divulged 
her Great Idea. November was such an ideal month for 
work that she had decided that no one’s attention should be 
distracted before it was absolutely necessary. Rather wait 
and work at high pressure. Moreover she did not purpose 
to spoil the beauty of the Thanksgiving sentiment by drag- 
ging it over a long period of perfunctory work. 
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The Idea had been determined upon that first September 
morning when she had inventoried the meagre equipment of 
the one-room school. She would have some sort of an enter- 
tainment and obtain money. With it she would purchase 
curtains, a few pictures and the beginning of a library. At 
present, the only book was Webster’s Dictionary. 

The entertainment must not be so’elaborate‘as ‘to require 
long and tedious drill. It must be of a nature to appeal to the 
rural people of the community. It must interest them in the 
actual work of the school. Gradually it resolved itself into 
definite form. One inspiration had been gained from the 
county fair, held in October. Another had come the night 
she attended an open meeting of the Grange, held in the near- 
est town, and partook of the abundant banquet which followed. 
She made the children eager for the library by reading bits 
from books borrowed at her home library. Thesé were read 
during November: 


Colonial Children. — Pratt. 

Stories of the Red Children. — Dorothy Brooks. 

Children of the Wigwam. — Chase. 

The First Thanksgiving. — Kate Douglas Wiggin in the 
Story Hour, 


Miss May told the children of the entertainment and en- 
listed their sympathies on the same morning that she began 
to teach the story of the First Thanksgiving. 

Last year she had developed the story through the agency 
of a sand-table. This year they dressed dolls. Miss May 
went to one well-to-do farmer whom she knew to be inter- 
ested in the school. She told him her plan. It appealed to 
him and he cheerfully donated the price of the dolls. The 
story was told bit by bit. One of the older girls then dressed 
a doll to represent the character discussed. A wee tot was 
given the stanzas which corresponded. His mamma was 
asked to dress him for the entertainment just as the doll was 
dressed and to teach him his part. They made booklets 
and — but we shall hear of that later. 

School was dismissed at noon on the Wednesday before 
Thanksgiving. The smaller children were sent home. The 
older ones remained to transform the schoolhouse. A 
temporary stage was erected and curtained with sheets. The 
seats were removed. A wagon load of chairs was gathered 
up and arranged in the front part of the room. A neat coun- 
ter was placed across the front of one of the cloak rooms. 
Long tables were laid in the back of the room. Lamps were 
placed wherever available. The decorations consisted largely 
of stalks of Indian corn, festoons of pale green and yellow 
crépe paper and the friezes of autumn leaves which had been 
prepared in October. 

Everyone came. The school trustee presided in jovial 
fashion behind the counter. Each one deposited two things; 
a mysterious bundle warranted to contain something good 
to eat and twenty-five cents in money. For the bundle he 
received fifty cents in toy money. This had been made by © 
the children during busy work periods. Incidentally they 
had learned all that the syllabus required concerning United 
States money. For his cash the parent received a ticket, 
good for the entertainment and for supper. 

Three of the older girls occupied the booth with the trustee. 
Two of them made skilful disposal of the bundles. The 
third wrote the donor’s name on a dainty place card. These 
cards had occupied the time of the drawing classes for many 
periods. There were pumpkins, Pilgrims, and turkeys. 
Miss May had collected every appropriate sketch she could 
find from magazine, paper or book. These designs had -been 
traced on tissue paper with a soft pencil. The tissue papers 
were placed on the card, pencil marks down, and gone over 
with a hard sharp point. They were then carefully finished 
in water colors. 

Meanwhile the boys, in their capacity as ushers, conducted 
each arrival to a seat. There was a one act farce preserited 
by the older pupils. Nearly all of the drill work for this 
had been done in the evening at the different homes. There 
were the songs learned during the month and the 
poems. These latter were given as single recitations. 
Then. came the little tots dressed to represent the different 
characters. 
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First 
This is the King of old England, 
Who feigned there long, long ago. 
He would not allow the Pilgrims 
To say to which church they should go. 


He stoned them afid put them in prison 
And beat them with cruel blows. 

They said they would find a country, 
And worship theit God as they chose. 

Second 

These are the little Dutch children 
Who lived on Holland’s shore 

In the land which the Pilgrims entered 
When their ship had borne them o’er. 


Twelve yeats they were happy together, 
But the children were learning to speak 

The words of the queer Dutch language; 
So a new home the Pilgrims must seek. 


Third (Tiny girl holding doll in long baby clothes) 


This is the wee little baby 
Who came to gladden each day, 
That wearily passed on the Mayflower 
As she plowed on her unknown way. 


All closely his mother held him, 
When the ship at anchor lay 
Safe at last in the harbor, 
On a bleak December day. 
Fourth 
These are the Pilgrim children 
Who lived through that winter wild 
When many were sick and dying 
And the snow drifts high were piled. 


But in summer time they were playing, 
For crops were growing well, 

And once more happy laughter 
Rang out over hill and dell. 

Fifth 

This is Governor Bradford — 

Full well he’s known to fame — 
‘We will hold a day of Thanksgiving,” 

That autumn he did proclaim. 


“ For wealth of garnered harvest, 
For golden fruit and grain, 
We will thank our Heavenly Father 
Who has brought us joy through pain.’’ 
Sixth 
And this is Massasoit, 
The Indian chief so brave, 
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Who came to that first Thanksgiving, 
And popeumn $0 the Gaioes Gare 


He brought his wartiors with him, 
In peace they came and went, 

And partook from the laden tables 
Of the bounty which God had sent. 


After the children had trooped from the stage at the close 
of the entertainment, the parents were asked to examine the 
children’s work and to purchase the same with the toy 
money. Every bit of formality vanished in a trice and neigh- 
bors were soon chatting merrily over the different wares. 
The cloak room counter was heaped with dainty booklets 
containing the Story of the Pilgrimis heatly written and il 
lustrated with tiny Perry pictures and original water color 
sketches — ten cents each—and of course every mother 
Was eager to purchase her child’s work. A table placed on 
the stage was filled with the quaintly dressed dolls — each 
bearing the legend which had been. recited. How the wee 
tots had come to love those dolls! They were purchased 
surreptiously and smuggled into innocent looking newspaper 
bundles — there to sleep until Christmas morning. One 
corner contained an art display. Pictures had been obtained 
from every available source. These had been neatly finished 
with passe partout binding. The story which corresponded 
to each picture had been carefully written and pasted on the 
back. Now they were “plenty good enough to hang in the 
parlor,’ as one patron declared. 

Great interest centered on the display of handwork. Here 
could be found everything from a Dutch windmill to Pere- 
grine’s cradle fashioned from grape baskets. Every child 
was represented by several creditable pieces of work. Miss 
May had obtained directions for this work fromm back files 
of Primary EpucatTions and from one or two treasured 
volumes on handwork as well as from the children’s pages of 
magazines. 

In addition to the things to purchase there were others to 
look at. One wall of the room had been adorned with sevetal 
yards of plain blue calico. On this were exhibited maps and 
perfect spelling and number papers. Miss May knew that 
in a rural community, spelling and arithmetic are deemed the 
most important studies. 

When the last table had been emptied and the last toy cent 
had been spent they were told to find their places at the tables. 
The dainty place cards were duly admired as the hunt for 
names progressed. As to the menu — it is sufficient to state 
that it was ample. 

“The evening has beén most succéssful,” declared thé miinis- 
ter in the speech which he had been utged to make. “We 
mist be thankful — this Thanksgiving eve — not only for 
the very material results which I understand afe to be speedily 
transformed into a library, but also for the better appfecia- 
tion of our schoo! and for the spirit of good fellowship which 
this occasion has promoted.” 
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November Reading Lessons 


Lutvu G. PARKER 


Write these riddles on the board for the children to read 
aloud, and guess the answer. They may copy them later 
in appropriate booklets, and take them home. The repeti- 
tion of words is an excellent drill. 


What am I? 
I have no feet. But I go about. 
I have no hands. But I make pictures. 
I am white. I am cold. 
Iam nota boy. But I have a name. 
My name is Jack. 
Frost 


What am I? 

I have eyes. I have a nose. 
I have a mouth. I do not eat. 
I may be large. I may be small. 
I was once a flower. I am round. 
I am yellow. I have a light inside. 


J ack-o’-lantern 


What am I? 
I have no wings. But I can fly. 
I am not a bird. I am not a beast. 
Boys and girls like me. The grass likes me. 
The wild flowers like me. I do not like the warm sun. 
My home is in the north. 
Iam white. I am cold. 
I keep the plant roots warm. 
Snow 


What am I? 
Sometimes I am brown. Sometimes I am white. 
I have two wings. But I do not fly far. 


I like to sleep in the trees. 
I get plenty to eat now. 
Boys and girls eat me at Thanksgiving. 


Turkey 





What am I? 
Boys like me. Girls like me. 
I am good to eat. I am sweet. 
I am yellow. I am spicy. 


I was baked in an oven. 
Pumpkin pie 


What am I? 
I may be yellow. I may be white 
I may be red. I was green. 
I was soft. I am hard now. 
Horses like me. Chickens like me. 
Turkeys like me. 
If you plant me I will grow. 


Corn 





Blackboard Lessons for 
Thanksgiving 
MAupDE M. GRANT 


The Pilgrims were good people. 

They lived in England. 

The Pilgrims liked to go to church. 

Their king was not kind to them. 

He would not let them go to their own church, 
So they left England and went to Holland. 


The Pilgrims lived in Holland. 

They lived there for twelve years. 

They saw the wind-mills. 

The wind-mills grind the corn. 

The wind-mills pump the water. 

The Dutch people live in Holland. 

The Dutch boys and girls wear wocden shoes. 
The Dutch people were kind to the Pilgrims. 


The Pilgrims did not wish to live in Holland always. 
They wanted a land of their own. 

So they sailed across the sea. 

The name of their boat was the Mayflower. 

It was not a large boat. 

The great green waves tossed the Mayflower about. 
The Pilgrims sailed a long time over the sea. 


The Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. 

It was winter and very cold. 

There were no houses. 

The Pilgrims went into the woods. 

They cut down trees and made log houses. 
They made a church and a schoolhouse. 


The Pilgrims met the Indians. 

The Indians were kind to them. 
They taught them how to hunt. 

They taught them how to fish. 

The Indians gave corn to the Pilgrims. 
They showed them how to make corn bread. 


The Pilgrims had to work very hard. 

The winter was very long and cold. 

The Pilgrims lived in log houses. 

These houses were not warm. 

Food was very scarce. 

Sometimes the Pilgrims did not have enough to eat. 


After awhile the Pilgrims did not have so hard a time. 

Their corn and vegetables grew and they had a fine har- 
vest. 

They caught wild turkeys in the woods. 

Soon their barns were full. 

They said, “Let us have a day of Thanskgiving. 

Let us thank God for His blessings.” 
So they had the first Thanksgiving Day. 
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“November Cheer ” 


November’s fields are bare and brown; 

pq November’s skies are gray; 

And bleak her winds which wail and roar 
Their weird, uncanny lay. 


But in November comes the time, 
Of grateful joy and cheer, 

When pumpkins ripe and turkeys fat 
Must pay a forfeit dear. 


The wood-fire crackles on the hearth; 
It may be cold outside, 

But, safe within, we laugh and jest 
And cheerfully abide. 


Ah, June with all her meadows green 
May seem the best of all — 
But for November’s autumn cheer 
My heart will ever call. 
—J. Clarkson Miller in St. Nicholas 





Our Thanksgiving Celebration 
EttA MERRICK GRAVES 
A REAL TENT 


CHILD can more fully enter into the spirit of primi- 
tive life when he himself creates the conditions in 
which the savage lived. ‘‘Playing house” is a 
favorite amusement for both boys and girls, but a 
real one is the height of ambition. 

The first and second grades were full of the spirit of the 
Indians since playing the Rain Dance* and donning the 
fringed headdress. 

As the weather was still mild we called on the boys of the 
sixth grade to make a tent in the school yard. All were 
eager to help, sc a few were selected to bring boughs from the 
neighboring woods and construct it. 

The fence was used for the back, and as a support for the 
ridge pole. The latter rested on two forked boughs in front 
which formed the opening for the door. Against this frame- 
work boughs were laid, slantwise, and made a tent with 
room enough for half a dozen children at once. 

A kettle was hung on a crossbar between two forked sticks 
and bits of wood collected for the ‘‘make-believe fire’ under- 
neath. Around this the little Indians danced. STo ‘‘add to 
the picturesque scene the children were asked to borrow their 
mothers’ shawls which were pinned cornerwise over their 
shoulders. The fringed headdress completed the costume. 

A picturesque group was formed at the door of the tent 
to represent the three Indian types, Minnehaha, Hiawatha, 
and Nokomis. 

The Indian celebration was a great success and was a topic 
of interest throughout the building. 


THE THANKSGIVING FEAST 

The spirit of thankfulness had been instilled in the chil- 
dren’s hearts as we reviewed the autumn subjects and thanked 
each helper whose work had contributed to™our needs — 
the carpenter, for the family’s house; the farmer for fruit, 
grains, and vegetables harvested, and dairy products;’ the 
miller and baker for wheat ground into flour and made“into 
bread. 
§The Indians greeted the Pilgrims kindly, and gave them 
corn. The ‘feast’? for the*second and third grades thus 
consisted in popping corn over the furnace fire at recess time 
(with kind permission of the janitor.) This was later used 
to fill cornucopias which the children had made of heavy 
blue wrapping paper, sewed over and over with raphia, and 
a handle tied on. 

The first and second grades donned their Pilgrim costumes 


* For Rain Dance, see page 461. 
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that they had been making of newspapers — hats, bonnets, 
collars, and cuffs. 


COLLARS 
One half sheet of newspaper folded with short edges to- 
gether (at right). From lower left hand corner cut out a 
large square for the neck. Round off the outside corners 
for the edge of the collar. 








CUFFS 


One quarter of a sheet, folded again, and the edges, opposite 
the fold, cut off slantwise. Open, fold down the upper edge, 
and pin to fit the boys’ wrist. 


Hats 


For crown, one half sheet folded into cornucopia shapes, 
pinned, and the long points cut off. 

For rim, a whole sheet folded into quarters and the three 
open corners cut off to make a circle, when opened. Slash 
the central point quite deeply to allow the crown to pass 
through. Then pin the parts into shape. 


Hoops 

One half sheet. Fold long edges together, and then short 
edges. Round off all four points, which gives deep cuts at 
front, back, and sides. Open and take a deep tuck in each 
side and back, and pin. Fold the edge of the hood back from 
the face and catch it in the pin at the side. (This pinning, 
of course, as in the boy’s hat, will need to be done by the 
teacher with a few children at a time.) Fasten strings at the 
sides at the pinning point and tie under the chin, which gives 
a most picturesque hood for the Puritan maiden. 

As it was misty out-of-doors we had our feast inside instead 
of in front of the Pilgrim tent made by the older boys. 

A Thanksgiving hymn was sung to give the Puritan spirit, 
then each had a cooky for the observance of the “first Thanks- 
giving Feast.” 

A few were invited to visit other.rooms, where they were 
asked to sing, ‘‘Over the river and through the woods,” 
which brought applause. 
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Indian Pow-wow 
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From “ Children of the Cold,” by permission Educational Publishing Company. 
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Possibilities of the Sand Pan _ II 


GRACE M,. PoorRBAUGH 


In the course of time, the study of Hiawatha had served the 
purpose for which it was intended and it must give way for 
other work. 

How well it had prepared the way for the Thanksgiving 
story! The children were delighted when told that they 
might play that they were Puritans. Each child was to be 
allowed to help. Some were to gather twigs; some to 
measure them; some to cut them; others were to put them 
together to make the cabins. 

Some went in search of bare branches to be used for trees, 
others to find “Plymouth Rock.” 

The Puritans were cut from cardboard during the busy 
work period. The Mayflower was made during one of the 
paper folding lessons. The moss which the children had 
gathered and used for the Indian scene was again used in 
the pan. 

How the children would linger by the table as they care 
into school each day! They seemed never to tire of looking 
at it, for it meant much to them. 

They could tell the story as it was there portrayed, and it 
became so very real to them that it was with sadness they 
saw the things removed which they had so enjoyed making. 
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How to Fotp THE ‘“‘ MAYFLOWER” 


Take an 8” square. Fold the lower left corner to mect 
the upper right corner. 

Crease. Unfold. 

Fold the lower right corner to meet the upper left corner. 

Crease. Unfold. 

Fold the four corners to the center. Fig. I. Invert. 

Fold lower right corner to the center. _ 

Fold upper left corner to the center. Fig. I. Invert. 

Take hold of point (a) in Fig. III. ; 

Pull it out, push up, and crease and Fig. IV will be the 
result. 

Fold side (a) in Fig. IV so that it lies on (c). 

Fold side (6) in Fig. IV so that it lies on (@). 

Fig. V is the result. 

Cut on dotted lines as indicated in}Fig. VI. 

Fold side (a) in Fig. VI so that it lies on (6). 

Fold side (c) in Fig. VI so that it lies on (4). 
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The Small Pictures 


This is the psychological moment for lessons on the Eskimv. 
It may not be the month usually assigned for such work in 
the course of study, but even little children are interested in 
the North Pole and hear their elders talking about the matter. 
If the lessons are presented in the right way now they will 
have a force that would be lacking later. With the help of 
some good geographical reader, like “‘The Children of the 
Cold,” it is easy to prepare short reading lessons for the black- 
board or chart that even little children can read with the 
help,of pictures. A large number of pictures, in addition the 
two given here, will be found in the book just mentioned, 
and these may be cut out and mounted, or copied on the 
board by the teacher. The chapters on the games and life 
of the Eskimo children can be read by the teacher, and with 
the help of the pictures given in this supplement, the children 
can make sentences of their own for busy work. The pic- 
tures can be used, too, as the basis for some easy lessons in 
paper cutting, and a poster picture may be made somewhat 
after the fashion of the Pilgrim poster on page 458. 


Description of the Pictures 
FEEDING THE Docs 


One of the first toys that little Boreas has is a small bow of whale- 
bone or light wood; and sitting on the end of the snow bed he shoots 
his toy arrows, under the direction of his father or mother or someone 
else who cares to play with him, at something on the other side of the 
snow house. This is usually a'small piece of boiled meat, of which 
he is very fond, stuck in a crack between the snow blocks; and if he 
hits it, he is entitled to eat it as a reward, although little Boreas seldom 
needs such encouragement to stimulate him in his plays, so lonesome 
and long are the dreary winter days in which he lives buried beneath 
the snow. 

These toy arrows are pointed with pins but he is also furnished with 
blunt arrows, and whenever some inquisitive dog pokes his head in the 
igloo door, looking around for a stray piece of meat or blubber to steal, 
little Boreas, if he shoots straight, will hit him upon the nose or head 
with one of the blunt arrows, and the dog will beat a hasty retreat. 
In this sense, the little Eskimo boy has plenty of targets to shoot at, 
for the igloo door is nearly always filled with the heads of two or three 
dogs watching Boreas’s mother closely; and if she turns her head or 
back for a moment, they will make a rush to steal something, and to 
get out as soon as possible, before she can pound them over the head 
with a club that she keeps for that purpose. 


(Continued on page 475) 








A First Grade Sand Table 


The ‘sand board represents the Old Plymouth settlement. 
“The houses are made of cardboard, the picket around the 
foot is of toothpicks. The trees are cedar. The water is 
made by putting glass over blue paper. The Mayflower 
is of clay with paper sails. The Plymouth Rock is a flat 
rock. Then over all we sifted flour until it was white, then 
we sifted sugar to make it sparkle like snow. 

The work was done by the First Grade pupils of the Ox- 
nard Public School. 

H, D. CANNON 
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See directions on page 442. 
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one row of squares as indicated in Fig. I. Fold and crease 
as indicated in Fig. If. Cut on dotted lines. 

This leaves an oblong similar to Fig. III. Fold again 
and cut on dotted lines. Fig. III. Cut, fold, and paste. 
Fig. IV. Cut four pieces $ x 1}#”. Fold as indicated in Fig. V. 
Paste on for legs. 
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ea as ™ Beads, and How They Cameb 
For the Doll’s House — ileal. ‘Memes seein: | 


GRACE M., PoorBAUGH 
GRETA BRYAR 


' p ; 
arlor Furniture ‘ a ; 
} ; aLots of little girls, and big ones, too, wear necklaces of 
The parlor furniture consisted of a settee, two rocking beads, but I wonder how many know how and where they 


chairs, a straight chair, table, piano, and piano bench. were made, and why they are called beads! 
Beads of all sorts have always been a favorite ornament 
PLANO with ladies. Even thousands of years ago they used to wear 


them, because they have been found in Egyptian tombs; and 
in the days when the Phoenicians were the greatest sailors in 
the world, they used beads to barter with the savage tribes 


Material — black cover paper. 
Take an oblong 13 x 14”. Fold into 16 oblongs. Fig. I. 
Fold so as to make creases as‘shown by dotted lines. Fig. IT. 


Cut as indicated in Fig. III. Fold and paste. of that time, just as they are used for the same purpose 
This forms the body of the piano. to-day. ; ; 
Cut two pieces x x 4”. Cut as shown in Fig. IV. Paste Since the fourteenth century, Venice has been the leading 


these on each side of the box. city for the manufacture of glass beads, and its great success 

For the keyboard, cut a piece 1 x 7”. Fold and crease in i making them is said to be due to the chemical composition 
the middle. Fig. V. Paste a white strip } x 7” on half of of the sand in that neighborhood, from which the glass paste 
Fig. V. is made. Murano is the name of the district in Venice where 
the glass bead factories are. 


Make keys with pencil. : ; . 
First, the glass paste is made and melted in great earthen 


Paste the strip with keyboard across the front of the piano. 


Cut a piece $x 33”. Fig. VI. vases, in the furnace. This paste is made in all the different 
Crease and fold this through the middle. colors of the various kinds of beads, even to the imitation 
Paste this on for the music rack. pearl. Two workmen then dip iron rods in the molten glass, 


and taking them out they roll them on a table, to give them a 
cylindrical form; then they make a round hole, exactly in 
the center of the upper end of the paste. After heating it 
Material — black cover paper. again, the workmen join it together so that the hole comes 
Take a 7” square. Fold this into 16 squares. Cut off exactly in the center, then they run quickly in opposite direc- 

tions, which causes the molten glass to be drawn out into a 

| [ a tT 
Rage bene da hal 


PIANO BENCH 





long, thin tube, preserving the hole in the center throughout 
its entire length. 

After they have cooled, these long tubes are cut out into 
small pieces, which are then mixed with sand and coal dust, and 
put into a cylinder. This keeps turning over a fire until the 
beadsare made round. Then they are taken out and polished, 
by shaking them in a bag containing sand. The pearl beads 
are then put in another bag, which contains a sort of white 
es ‘ bran, or powder, made from the scales of a certain fish. Shak- 
= ing them in this imparts that soft, brilliant luster of the pearl; 
and now the beads are ready for sale. 

a The word “bead,” or “bede,” is an old Anglo-Saxon 
term which signified a prayer. In the old days, people be- 
athe, lieved that the more prayers you said, the better, So, they 



























































used small perforated balls of gold, silver, glass, ivory, and 
Ly | hard wood, in order to keep account of the number of prayers 
| they repeated. Persons of wealth and station also believed 
in the efficacy of a great number of prayers, and as ‘they 
~ couldn’t always find time to do it for themselves, they often 
appointed someone else to do it for them. 
1 This latter was called a “bedesman,” or 
“bedeswoman;” meaning “one who prays for 
another.” ‘That is how glass beads came by 
their name! 



































Thanksgiving 
I’m laden, friend, with the fat of the land; 
I come with joy and glee, 
To reunite each household band 
Which comes to feast with me. 
And the dear old home resounds once more 
To the song and laughter they loved of 


6 yore. 
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—Sel. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR SEAT WORK 





A Pilgrim Poster 


‘ HE Pilgrims! Forty third grade children looked 
‘politely bored! Thrice already had they crossed 
_the ocean with these people and landed on our stern 
What 
were mine compared to those which they had seen but yester- 


‘and rockbound coast. As for pictures! 
day, moving across the screen at the “Nickel.” Searching 
questions, however, revealed the fact that several still thought 
the Pilgrims came to this country with Columbus to fight 
the Dutch and dig wampum. So for their sakes I decided 
not to drop the subject entirely, but to make a picture of 
our own. 

In the School Aris Book of November, 1907, there was a 
most attractive picture of a Pilgrim boy. I cut this out and 
traced six patterns from it on heavy paper. I also drew it 
on the board. The patterns were passed and each child 
traced one on gray drawing paper. 

Crayola vigorously applied gave to his hat, cape, and 
shoes an astonishing blackness, while an equally strenuous 
application of chalk made his deep collar and cuffs snowy 
white. The drawing paper supplied just the right tint for 
the rest of his clothing. 

The face was lightly touched with chalk, a little red on the 
cheeks giving a rosy life-like look. It is true some over- 
zealous souls by a tov liberal application of red gave to the 
face a lobster hue, b::t on the whole the effect was pleasing. 
“Next we did scrie hunters and Pilgrim fathers. These 
patterns were also traced from some found in the School 
Arts Book of the same month. They were colored in the 
same way, the wild turkey which the hunter carried on his 
shoulder being done in brown with touches of white. 

The mothers were copied from a picture in our reading 
book, as were also the little boys and girls. It took whole 
sticks of chalk to give the caps and aprons the exact degree 
of whiteness required by the critical young artists. 

A whole tribe of Indians was already on hand from Octo- 
ber, but log houses and trees were needed. ‘These were done 


ad libitum without a pattern. Some insisted on having snow 
in the cracks between the logs and lights in the windows and 
of course a great deal of smoke from the chimneys. 

All kinds of trees were cut freehand, the object being to 
secure a great variety in kind and size. 

Each child cut out and saved his best drawings in an en- 
velope in his desk. 

All this was done gradually for seat work during several 
weeks and interest never flagged. 

Just before Thanksgiving, I bought a large sheet of draw- 
ing paper about five feet by four, and tacked it on a small 
blackboard. A careful child was chosen to fill in the sky 
with pale blue chalk, and another made the remainder of the 
paper light brown, with a darker path in the centre. 

We took a half hour one afternoon to finish the picture. 
Now the children who had failed woefully on everything but 
trees, were allowed to paste them on each side of the 
path. 

Next those who had made fair looking log houses placed 
them here and there among the trees on each side of the path, 
the larger ones lower down. ‘To suit the popular taste there 
would have been an Indian behind every tree, but only two 
were chosen. 

The men, women, and children were then placed in posi- 
tion, being pinned on first in various ways to judge of the 
effect. ‘These were selected in such a way that no one was 
left out. 

When all was complete, a chorus of Oh’s went up from the 
class. The result was most gratifying and very realistic. 
The delicate background threw into relief the green trees and 
brown cabins, and the Indians gave a touch of color. 

The darker figures of the Pilgrims, their imperfections 
softened by distance, seemed about to step into the room. 
And indeed the stories which we wrote about them later, 
showed that they had walked right into our hearts like “‘real 
live people.” 
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Seat Work and Sense Training 
Work for November 


CHRISTIANA Mount 


“¥ HEN unhealthful bodies, mischievous tendencies, 
A dulled mental powers, and divers and sundry kinds 
of wrong doing are present in school-rooms, it is 
safe to say that monotony, or repression of expres- 

sion is a common state of affairs.” 

‘The average primary paper is full of suggestions for seat 
work, sense-training games, and poems which deal with the 
November work. ‘These suggestions follow out the line of 
work for reading in almost any First Grade reader. 


First WEEK 
Seat Work 
\\lustrating the wind sound w (00). 
Cut, draw, clothes on line, balloons. Prick, sew, cut, 
draw and color, lay with sticks — kites, a wind-mill. 


Fold and cut pin-wheels. 

Pupils write the wind sound on each object they make. 

Weave a mat or make a round one by coiling and sewing 
shoe strings. 


Device for drill on words and sounds 


Draw a number of colored balloons on board. Give each 
pupil a circular tablet and let him draw similar balloons on 
his paper. Write the new and difficult words in the balloons 
on the board; pupils copy on their paper. When work is 
finished, call upon the pupils to repeat the words. Whoever 
repeats a word correctly may have a balloon. 


Sense-Training and Language Game 
Object — Memory-visualization 


Arrange a few animals from Noah’s Ark, animal crackers, 
or pictures of animals in a row. 

Pupils observe closely. Close eyes —tell the order in 
which the animals were placed. 

Change the places of the animals; pupils open eyes and tell 
which have been changed. If the crackers are used allow 
the children to eat them. Call for complete statements. 


Poem — Stevenson’s “‘ Wind.” 

Action Poem — ‘‘Wind,” Maud Burnham in Primary 
Education. 

Song — Music in Eleanor Smith Music Course — Book 
One. 


The wind he’s*a rover! 
His footsteps are light, 

When over the clover 
He wanders at night. 


The wind he’s a rover! 

Every flower, white and red, 
On him who passed over, 

Her sweet odors shed. 


Additional Song — Eleanor Smith Music Course — Book 
Two: “Old Mother Wind.” 


SECOND WEEK 
Seat Work 
Outline with lentils, gummed dots, prick, sew, cut, draw 
and color objects named in the lesson and found in the pic- 
ture. 
Foli a book — copy a list of stock words or sight words 
carefully in it. 
Arrange the sounds in a list — find a word for each sound 
and copy in the book. As: 
f — fa: b — band 
s — sit h — hat 
Require pupils to take home the books and learn to write 
the words from dictation. If they spell orally require them 
to study the words. Reward perfect lessons by giving them 
colored papers for a cover for the books. ha 
Arrange all the blend words together in families as — all 
the “ats,” all the ‘“‘its,” etc. 
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Sense-Traiming and Language 


Qualities of some liquid discovered by the senses. 

Sight — Color. 

Hearing — Difference in sound made by pouring from ; 
glass; a bottle, etc. 

Touch — Warm, cold, etc. 

Taste — Sweet, sour, etc. 

Smell — Pleasant, disagreeable, etc. 

How obtained. 

Uses of the liquid. 

Require a complete statement from each pupil. Skilful 
questioning will enable the teacher to obtain a variety of 
answers from the pupils. 


Game Object — relaxation 


Pupils arrange themselves as for “London Bridge.” Have 
several couples form an arch. 
Sing: 


Now the rain is falling down, falling down, falling down, 
Now the rain is falling down, 
And it’s caught you. 


Instead of a tug-of-war-at the end, the pupils may have a 
grand march, .each half going in opposite directions and 
weaving a chain when they meet. 


Device for word or sound drill 


Paper plate of words. Pupils sing or recite “Little Jack 
Horner” while they march around the, holder of the plate 
At the line “Put in his thumb” the one nearest the plate 
selects a word. At the conclusion of the verse Jack Horner 
reads his word. When the plate is empty, the words are re- 
peated rapidly and returned to the plate. 


THIRD WEEK 
Seat Work 


Prick, sew, cut,draw a mill, the miller, head of wheat the 
rat. ; 

Weave the miller’s bag. 

Copy the questions from the lesson. 

Copy the answers. 

Copy questions and answers. 


Sense-Training and Language 


W heat — qualities discovered by the senses. 

Ask pupils to bring samples made from wheat — as flour 
bread, crackers, cereals, etc. 

Things made from the stems of wheat as — straw hats, 
bedding, paper. 

Give a short talk on the process by which the wheat is 
changed from the plant to the product. 

Require full statements for answers. 


Game “The Jolly Miller” 


There was a jolly miller, 
Who lived by himself, 
And all the money that he earned 
He put upon a shelf. 
One hand on his wheel, 
The other on his bag, 
As the mill wheel turned 
He made his grab. 


Pupils march in couples in a circle around the miller, sing- 
ing the rhyme. As they utter the word, “grab,” each one on 
the‘outside takes the partner behind him. The miller must 
try to get a partner. If he succeeds the one bereft takes the 
miller’s place. 


Device for word or sound drill 


Divide the class as for a spelling match. Teacher holds 
up perception cards. Pupils take turns in naming the words 
or sounds. A failure results in the captain of the winning 
side choosing from the losing side. The one who fails takes 
the card and copies the word or sound neatly on the board. 
At the close of the game the losers must recite correctly: 
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Blow, winds, blow, 

And go, mill, go, 

That the miller may grind the corn. 
Then the baker will take it, 

And into bread .make it, 

And bring us some fresh in the morn. 


Story — ‘‘The Little Red Hen.” 
Song — Eleanor Smith Music Course, 
Book Three —‘‘The Mill” (A Round). 


Here the mill’s booming sound 
As the mighty wheels go round. 





FourTH WEEK 

Seat Work 

Make a list of a certain number of 
words — placing the initial sound opposite 
each word — as: man —m; pink — p. 

Divide a paper into columns of a given 
width. Copy the words of the reading 
lesson in columns. Cut and_place in boxes or envelopes. 
Arrange in the sentences of the reading lesson. 


Caution 


Be sure to call upon the pupils to read the lesson aloud 
before returning the words to the envelopes. 


Sense-Training — Touch 


Pupils close eyes. Distribute some of the coarsest sewing 
cards (the finished ones). Pupils pass hands over each de- 
sign and tell what it is. 


Language in connection with the Sense Training. 


This is ——. 


My fingers tell me ——. 
I hold ——. 


I am touching ——. 
This card is ——. 


Game — ‘“‘The Cat and the Mice” 

Select several small pupils for the mice; a large pupil for a 
cat. 

Mice retire to clothing closet, while cat paces majestically 
up and down or pretends to sleep. Mice venture out and 
scurry around. Cat discovers them and creeps silently upon 
them. The one caught becomes the cat. 


Device jor drill on sounds or words 


Pupils pretend they are Brownies. Place the difficult 
words in squares on the board. Tell the pupils that the words 


are trying to get out. How many would like to be Brownies 
and set the words free? 


Story — “Town Mouse and City Mouse.” 


(Illustrate by drawing or cutting all things mentioned in 
the story. 


4 


Nonsense Rhyme — “Hickory, Dickory Dock,” etc. 


Song — Eleanor Smith Music Course, Book Two — “ City 
Rat and Country Rat.” 





' Thanksgiving Day 
Come to us cheerily, Thankful Day, 
Out of the sweet blue sky; 
Hearts are hoping and laughs are gay, 
Flowers are blooming along the way, 
F’en if the frost be nigh. 


Come to us hopefully, Thankful-Day, 
Out of the tearful tomb! 
Stars are steady and sure to stay — 
God is watching forever and aye — 
F’en in the darkest gloom! 
— Will Carleton 


The story of Fairy “ Tell True ” told with scissors by G. S. Mitchell. 





The Maiden Rescued by the King. 


Have You Ever Tried? 


- EVELYN L. TAINTOR 


1 Have you ever tried cutting up old calendars and using 
the figures to teach counting? The kind that many insurance 
offices send out are desirable because of their extra size. Cut 
ten strips of cardboard 22 x 2”. 

Put on the first strip the numbers from 1 to 9, beginning 
with zero. 

The next card will hold the tens, the next the twenties, the 
fourth the thirties, ete. When these strips are hung before 
the children they will readily see the relation between the 
strips; i.¢., that each card represents a ten; that each ten 
begins with a number that hasq zero in it and is one more than 
the preceding one; that the first strip is duplicated in every 
other strip and that each strip ends in a nine. Counting by 
tens is also very easy starting from any number for by means 
of these strips the similar numbers are in a straight row 
ACTOSS, aS I, II, 21, 31, 41, 51, etc.; and so of any other number. 

In teaching notation and enumeration to the first grade, I 
find these strips invaluable because they can be hung up only 
one card ata time. I¢ is usually the sens number that troubles 
children in counting. After they know that the thirties come 
after the twenties and the forties after the thirties they have 
no trouble in counting. By showing them that every time you 
come to a nine it means a new card you won’t hear so often 
49, 20, etc. 

If the cards are spoken of as the first card, the 20’s, the 
30’s, the 4c’s, etc., the order will soon become fixed. It has 
also proved of great help in addition and subtraction from 
one ten into the next ong or into the one preceding. Children 
who readily know that 36 + 3 = 39 often find it hard to 
see that 39 + 3 = 42, but after they have seen that “‘it takes 
you over on to the next card,” as they express it, there is little 
more difficulty. Of course the mental picture of these cards 
stays with them long after the cards go out of their sight. 

2 Color work is a part of the course of study in most 
primary rooms. A good scheme for teaching it is to have the 
six primary colors’ pasted of to six squares of cardboard, 
one color to a card. By means of card holders these squares 
can be strung together when desired. As the colors are 
taught one by one the new squares are easily added. By turn- 
ing the color away from the children they can be tested as to 
the proper order by narning the colors in order or by pointing 
to the back of the ‘square which holds the color called for. 
We play a series of little games with the squares for drill 
work; mixing ther all up by some child to arrange correctly, 
the children in their seats watching for mistakes; reversing 
one or more squares for some child to tell which were re- 
versed; leaving out, some square to be named by the chil- 
dren, etc. Envelopes containing a number of small squares 
of the different colors can be giver to the children for seat 
work to be arranged according to the large squares. 

3 The Milton Bradley catalogues for kindergarten sup- 
plies contains several'pages of border patterns. Reproduce 
these patterns on sheets of drawing paper, one pattern to a 
sheet. By using a brighg colored crayon for the drawing, and 
making the pattern large, there will be no difficulty in having 
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Fairy Tell True and the Queen’s Baby Boy on their way to the Palace in the Clouds 





gust of his row at finding he lost the vic 
tory for them. It develops very quickly 
a feeling of co-operation with each other 
which is a great help. 

The teacher can elaborate the scheme 
as much as she wishes, using reading, 
language, phonics, number, spelling, writ- 
ing, etc., in the count and omitting any she 
sees fit. When rows are very even and she 
desires to throw the victory one way or 
the other (as she sometithes will when one 
row may have won for several days) an 
added credit can be given for some mark 
of excellence in conduct or bearing in line, 
etc. 

8 Teachers find stiff circles useful in 
a variety of ways. The kind that are 
used on the top of milk bottles are a yery 





—Found in“A Book of Famous Fairy Tales,” Vol. I11 of “Young Folks’ Library.” good size and just stiff enough. They 


it readily seen all over the room. These sheets can be hung 
up one by one for the children to reproduce with pegs or 
toothpicks on their desks. Having them on paper saves 
labor and space on the blackboard and when once made, are 
done forever. Letters of the alphabet and various simple 
objects can be drawn in the same way. 

4 A similar plan for patterns for split peas is of great use. 
It is necessary in this set to make cards for each child and be- 
cause of soiling dark-colored parts is more satisfactory. I have 
one set which has a small oblong drawn inside of a larger one; 
one where a series of circles are placed inside each other 
and one with a large triangle inclosing a smaller one. Other 
forms could be used of course. 

A few simple exercises for limbering and stretching 
the fingers of little children before a writing lesson are often 
helpful. They can be taken both hands together or alter- 
nately. 

(2) Hold up the hand with the fingers close together. See 
how far down on to your wrist you can bend them, keeping 
your fingers close. Teacher counts slowly for ten such bend- 
ings. 

(b) Hold fingers straight up and close together. Bend 
the thumb over to touch the base of the little finger without 
bending or opening the other fingers. 

(c) Close fingers into as tight and hard a “fist” as possi- 
ble. At the teachers’ command let them spring open and 
stretch out as far apart as possible. Calling them “ Jack- 
in-the-boxes”’ will help, or little seeds bursting out of pods. 

(2d) Let the children try to see how nearly they can bend 
the fingers so as to let the tips touch the base of the fingers. 

Imagining there is a nut under each finger to be cracked 
will help. 

(e) Make number combinations with the fingers, spread- 
ing them so they will say 1+ 3, 3+ 1, 2 + 2, keeping the 
thumb bent into the palm of the hand. 

(f) When the fingers show signs of fatigue let the children 
shake them vigorously holding the hands as limp as possible 
and using wrist motion. 

6 In places where cardboard is not furnished freely for 
the schools the teacher is put to considerable expense to pro- 
vide what is needed in various ways. I have found it a great 
help to get the children interested to save old tickets and 
posters forme. If they know I want them often whole pack- 
ages are forthcoming. 

7 One of the best ways I know of getting good work from 
each pupil is to keep a blackboard record by rows for each 
day. Placé on the board as many numbers as there are rows 
of children. When work is looked over give a credit in each 
row for every good paper. Sometimes double credits for un- 
usual excellence can be given. It comes to be a gteat honor 
for a child to count 2 for his row, especially since sometimes the 
race is so close that that one extra count determines the victor. 

To bring up attendance credits can be given for every row 
which has perfect attendance, an absence or a tardy mark 
counting off one from the total. The great value of this de- 
vice is that each child comes to see that his work counts either 
for or against his row. Many a lazy or careless child has been 
spurred on to do better work by the disappointment or dis- 


can be purchased by the hundred at a 
very low price. 

g ‘The only time many of the mothers ever get to our school 
rooms is on that first day of school when they come to leave 
their little ones in our charge. We have scanty time to give 
them that busy morning, and if it is their first experience 
with us they are often dubious as to our ability to deal wisely 
and kindly with their children who are, of course, all types 
by themselves in their eyes. 

A school-room unadorned is a dreary looking place at best. 
It is a good plan for the teacher to take time before the 
parents are allowed to enter to hang up her pictures, have a 
verse or a drawig on her blackboard; pin up some color 
charts, get a plant or two in her windows, or a flower on her 
desk — anything to give the mothers and children some- 
thing attractive to look at while the long process of name 
taking is going on and they are left to themselves. First 
impréssions are often very lasting ones, and I like to know 
that the mothers may at least feel they have an altractive place 
in which to leave their children, whatever they may think of 
me. 





A Pencil Holder 


For lower grade children take two oblong pieces of bed- 
ticking, one 8” long, the other 9”, and about 5” wide. Stitch 
lengthwise every #”. This will hold 6 pencils. Tack on 
the side of each desk and you will discard the noisy pencil 
boxes. If a space for short pencils is desired, stitch partly 
across the middle of the holder. 

For older chit#fren, these may be made of felt with a triangu- 
lar flap to button, and can be carried home. . 

Monroe, Iowa Atice Etrop 
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Runaway Fritz 


ALICE E. ALLEN 
Fritz 

SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS Joe has run away from a circus, 
leaving Fritz, the trick dog, behind him. Joe finds a home in the little 
town of Locust Grove, with Mr. and Mrs. Davis. H'e goes to school. 
Betty goes to school, too. She lives with two great-aunts. Her father 
sends her a dog. Joe goes to see the dog. The dog turns out to be 
Fritz himself. 

Joe sat down on the floor of the basement. He hugged 
Fritz. He kissed the brown velvet spot on top of his head. 

“Why, Fritzie, old boy, wherever did you come from?” 
he said over and over again. 

Fritz barked and capered and nearly turned himself wrong 
side out trying to tell. And then, as if to prove that he was 
really Fritz, he began to do his many circus-tricks, one after 
another. Betty laughed as hard as she had cried before. 
Aunt Prudence sat down on the over-turned crate and laughed, 
too. Even Aunt Priscilla’s grim mouth wrinkled at the cor- 
ners as if it would have liked to smile if only it hadn’t forgot- 
ten how. 

Fritz turned somersets — dozens of them. He offered his 
right paw gravely to Aunt Prudence. He made believe he saw 
some hoops and jumped quite as if they had really been there. 
He lay down and was as dead as only he knew how to be. 
He danced. At last, he sat up stiff and straight, and begged. 

‘“‘He’s hungry,” said Joe. ‘But he won’t eat milk unless 
it’s warm.” 

Quite as if he understood every word, Fritz walked over to 
the saucer of milk. He ate every drop and sniffed about for 
more. . 

“He is the funniest dog,” said Joe proudly. 
does just exactly what you think he won't. 
Jem had to laugh at him.” 

“But where do you suppose Father found him?” asked 
Betty for the tenth time. 

Aunt Prudence shook her head. 

“It’s all very strange,” she said. Then she followed Aunt 
Priscilla’s rustling skirts upstairs. 

Betty sat down on the floor beside Joe. One of Joe’s 
arms was thrown over Fritz. Fritz’s eyes followed every 
move of Joe’s. 

“‘Didn’t your Father say anything about it?” asked Joe. 

Betty sprang up. ‘“‘There’s a letter,” she cried, ‘‘up- 
stairs or somewhere. It came this mroning. I was so wor- 
ried over Fritz, I forgot to read it.” 

Pell-mell up the stairs scampered Joe and Betty. Fast as 
they went, Fritz was there before them, wagging his tail until 
it seemed it must come off. Into the sitting-room he bounded, 
nearly knocking Aunt Prudence down. While Betty hunted 
for her letter, he sat up and begged forgiveness. 

“Where could I have left it?” she cried. 

Just then Fritz made a sudden dive toward something white 
and square near the bookcase. With it in his mouth, he ran 
out into the hall. 

“‘He’s playing hide-and-seek,” said Joe. ‘‘Watch him — 
that’s one of his best tricks. He always did it after the others. 
He’ll hide anything you give him, or anything he finds handy. 


== 


“He always 
Sometimes, even 


The other dogs, Tip and Jerry, had to hunt it up. Sometimes, , 


he’d hide it so well, they couldn’t find it.” 
Betty rushed after Fritz. She reached under the tall old 
clock in the corner of the hall. Fritz barked joyously. 
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‘‘He means you’ve found it,” explained Joe. 

‘‘Why it’s my letter,” cried Betty. 

“Now, he’s playing his postman trick,” cried Joe. For 
Fritz had siezed the letter away from Betty and run with it 
toward Aunt Prudence. 

“‘Do read it, Aunt Prudence,” said Betty. 

Aunt Prudence took the letter from Fritz. "Then she read— 

“While I was motoring through the country the other day, 
I picked up the dog. The name on his collar is Fritz. He 
had run away from a circus. A man was with him, trying 
to take him back. Fritz didn’t want to go and was making 
things lively. The man was glad enough to sell him. He 
said he would be all right with children. He had always been 
their best trick dog. But the boy who helped train him had 
runaway. And Fritz was so broken-hearted he would neither 
eat nor perform any of his tricks. And at last he had run 
away, too.” 

“The boy who helped train him,” said Betty. ‘Why, 
that was you, Joe. And now that Fritzie’s mine for good and 
all, you won’t need to be lonesome for him any more. You 
shall come here and see him just whenever you want to, sha’n’t 
he, Aunt Prudence?” 

“Of course, dearie,”’ said Aunt Prudence. 
old hand gently on Joe’s head. 

“The boy has a dear face, sister,’ she said later to Aunt 
Priscilla. ‘‘And Betty is much more contented since she’s 
known him.” 

‘“‘He seems a fine lad,’”’ said Aunt Priscilla. ‘‘Mrs. Davis 
tells me she would not give him up, now. But he’s had no 
bringing up, Prudence.” 

From the day that Fritz came into the Blake house, all its 
stiffness and gloom and quiet went out. Upstairs and down- 
stairs, he upset everything that his curious pink nose and eager 
clever paws could reach. 

Aunt Prudence’s softest, daintiest mull cap was gone for a 
week. Finally, Betty found it in the china closet a-top the 
sugar bowl. Aunt Priscilla’s best and stiffest hat was found, 
after long search, in the stall of the big bay horse. Its stiff- 
ness was gone forever. 

Never before, was a grown up dog so full and running over 
with fun. It was no use being angry with him. Dorcas, the 
maid, Josiah, the coachman, Ross, the gardener, were all his 
sworn friends. Aunt Prudence adored him. Even Aunt 
Priscilla stroked his head when she thought no one saw 
her. 

It wasn’t long before Fritz found out where Joe lived. 
One night, when the Davises were at supper, he pushed the 
door open and walked in, as much at home as if he had always 
lived there. He shook hands with each member of the family. 
Then he took up his place between Joe and Richard. They 
fed him bits of cake and bread-and-butter. He refused the 
bread without the butter. If his share didn’t come often 
enough, he gently poked one of the boys with his paw. 

Dark and rainy as it was, Joe took Fritz all the way to the 
Blake house that evening. 

“You'll have to tie him up, I’m ’fraid, Betty,” he said, 
“You see he’s a born runaway. He ran away to the circus. 
Then he ran away from it.” 

‘“‘He can run away to your house just as much as he wants 
to,” said Betty, “But O Joey, suppose he should run back 
to the circus!” 

So Fritz wastiedup. But every few days, with bits of rope 
dangling from his collar, he arrived at the Davis farm. And 
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he was always so glad to get there, everybody had to be glad 
to sec him. He loved the men, the horses, and all the farm 
work. Best of all, he loved the cows and the warm, rich 
milk 

Sometimes, all by himself, he went back to Betty. Some- 

times the Blake carriage came after him. Sometimes Joe 
toc’. him back. And always, when he reached the Blake 
house, he was just as glad to get back as he had been to get 
away. 
One day, the twenty little Locusts were busy at their les- 
sons. There was a quick, gruff bark outside the door. 
Betty looked anxiously at Joe. Joe looked anxiously back. 
Miss Raye smiled at them both. She had heard all about 
Fritz Then she went to the door. 

‘How do you do, Fritz?” she said. ‘‘Whata beautiful dog 

you are!” 
" Fritz knew very well when people liked him. He held out 
a friendly paw to Miss Raye. He walked down the aisle to 
Betty and kissed her hand. Then he jumped on the seat 
beside Joe. 

“Tf you’ll be very good, I’ll let you stay, Fritz,” said Miss 
Raye. 

Until the noon recess, Fritz sat there. If it hadn’t been 
for his tail, which beat a short, sharp tattoo on the seat, he 
might have been made of cloth and sawdust, he was so still. 

After this, Fritz came to school often. Sometimes, he 
wasn’t very good. But Betty said he behaved quite as well 
as some of the other little Locusts. ‘ 

The day before Thanksgiving csme. After school, Miss 
Ray was going to her own hore to stay until Monday. 
The weather had grown suddenly cold. The skies were 
gray. Snowflakes were falling. There were so many 
that Miss Raye could wear some pretty new gray furs. 
When she came into the school-rcom in the morning, she 
found Joe and Fritz and a big, bright fire all waiting for her. 

“Oh, how warm and comfy!” she cried. ‘‘Where did you 
ever learn to be so thoughtful, Joey?” 

Joe was so pleased he couldn’t say a word. Miss Raye 
had never called him Joey before. As she warmed her hands 
at the blaze, she went on: 

“TI came early because I had to stop at Mr. Martin’s for 
my month’s wages. The money’s all in my purse. I'll just 
slip it into my muff. Then when I want it this afternoon, it’ll 
be all ready.” 

That afternoon, the little Locusts dressed up in-all the 
most suitable coats and caps and hocds and turned themselves 
into the Pilgrim Fathers and Mothers. The little table, up- 
side down, made a good Mayflower. Richard was the first 
Father to see the bleak New England shore. But Betty was 
Mary Chilton. So she was allowed to step foot first upon the 
precious soil. Joe was an Indian. Fritz was a wolf. He 
was so glad to see Mary Chilton land that he nearly knocked 
her into the Atlantic Ocean. But when one of the Pilgrim 
Fathers shot at him, and Joe whispered, ‘‘Dead dog, sir!” 
he lay down so stark and stiff that Molly Martin, the littlest 
of all the little Locusts, almost cried. 

When the play was over, Miss Raye read them a beautiful 
song full of dashing waves and wild winds and brave, strong 
hearts. Fritz was so excited w th his part in the play, that 
he went on doing tricks all by himself. He turned somer- 
sets and jumped and danced and begged and rolled over and 
over. He didn’t care a bit that no one paid any attention to 
him. When the poem was finished, he was found, sound 
asleep, on Betty’s red coat. 

Miss Raye kissed the little Locusts all around and ran 
down to the road where Mr. Martin was waiting with horse 
and buggy to take her to the train. 

Such lovely Thanksgiving plans were in the air everywhere, 
that all the little Locusts hurried off. Fritz rode away with 
Betty. Joe waited to sweep up‘and put things in order.. 

He had just begun and was saying over to himself, 


“The breaking waves dashed high,” 


when the door flew open and Miss Raye flew in. 
“TI forgot my muff, Joe,” she cried. “Here it is.” 
She was running out again. Suddenly she stopped. 
“Why, Joe,” she said, “‘my purse isn’t here!” 
(To be continued) 
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Teady for the drurestick. 


Stories for Re-telling 


Edna’s Sunshine 


“Oh mamma!” complained Edna, one dull November 
day, ‘‘The sun has not shone for two days. It is so dreary, 
what can I do?” 

_“T will tell you, Edna,” said mamma. “Suppose you play 
that you are the sun, and make sunshine in the house, since 
here is none outside.” 

Edna was pleased with the idea, and became so merry and 
bright that everyone forgot that the sun was hidden behind 
a cloud, and became cheerful and happy. 

E. Younc RAN 


Thanksgiving 


I am a very happy little Puritan girl, busy every moment. 
Every morning at four o’clock I get up and wash myself. 
Then I put on the dress mother spun for me and run down to 
the kitchen to stir the porridge for breakfast, Sometimes we 
have milk with our porridge and sometimes we eat it with 
salt and water. 

After the breakfast dishes are washed, and the pots and 
kettles scoured, and the hearth swept, I sit down by mother’s 
spinning wheel and knit stockings for my father and my six 
brothers. 

Sometimes in the forenoon, mother lets me take a pail and 
shovel and go down to the water to dig clams. I like that 
because sometimes Charity and Rachel Brewster are out 
there, too. We work together, but we don’t talk much, for 
we must get home before twelve. That is the time that 
mother blows the horn and father and the boys come in to 
dinner. We have corn meal bread with our clams and it 
tastes good. 

After dinner, I mend the boys’ clothes and then I go for 
the cows. Father has taught me how to milk. At six 
o’clock, mother blows the horn again and I dish up the 
porridge. After supper, father hears us say the catechism 
and by eight o’clock we are all in bed. 

Five years ago, when I was a baby only four years old, 
we had our first Thanksgiving. We were very poor then 
and I was often hungry. There wasn’t any food left in our 
colony. Governor Winthrop had given away his last bit of 
meal. Father said he thought that we must starve, but 
a ship came into our harbor from England and it was filled 
with food for us. We all gave thanks to God for keeping 
us alive. Every year since then we have had a beautiful 
Thanksgiving here at home. 

This year we are going to have a very happy one. Father 
has been into the woods and brought home partridges and a 
wild turkey. Mother has made pumpkin pies and dough- 
nuts, and I have gathered a big bag of nuts. Mother says 
that if I finish my sampler in time, she will let me pop some 
corn Thanksgiving night. 
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Indian Hair 


When we costumed to dramatize our Indian stories, it was 
always a disappointment that the boys did not have long 
hair. At last we found a way to fix them that was quite a 
transformation. 

Take a piece of soft black cloth about a yard long and one 
fourth yard wide. Place the center of the cloth on the child’s 
head, with the long ends hanging down at the sides. 

Fold in and sew the fullness around the forehead and the 
back of the neck, until it fits like a cap. Then slit the long 
side pieces into three parts and braid them. 

Around the head, place a band of bright red cloth into 
which turkey feathers have been sewed. 

Mark the parting of the. hair, on the top of the head, with 
chalk, and your Indian is complete. 

We fixed our Chinaman in the same way, only of course, 
making one large braid at the back and placing a Chinese 
cap on his head. 

J. M.A. 





Ways of Saving Time 


In gcing into Miss A’s room the other day, I found the chil- 
dren in the front part of the room had an: unfamiliar look, but 
glancing to the back, found the accustomed faces which had 
hitherto greeted my entrance from the front seats. 

I immediately asked her what had caused the change. 
Surely with the excellent atiention she was always sure of 
getting from her class, it was not in order to bring some nearer 
her watchful eye, for it was noticeable of pupils, when in 
Miss A’s room, that they had business to attend to, and 
it was their pleasure to do it,. “No,” replied she, “it is 
because I think every one should have a.reserved seat some 
time during the term. I call on one pupil as much as 
another, nevertheless I think those sitting in the front seats 
can answer more readily, seemingly have a clearer insight 
into whatever work may have been presented to them. 

After making this change, I find three or four pupils who 
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had been considered almost dull, even picking up and show- 
ing marked improvement; their little hands are up more 
often to tell me something they know. 

While I am writing something on the board, those in the 
front seats can see more readily, a timid child can’t always 
be heard, and the change of position helps them. When I am 
showing some picture, or teaching some memory piece with 
gestures, I may think I am standing or sitting so all can see, 
but it is very easy for some not to see, and in this way, all 
have a fair chance. 

Another thing, Miss A. says, is a great help to her; and 
that is a diagram of the room placed on the blackboard in the 
rear of the room, where she can see it at a glance, when stand- 
ing at the front. At the beginning of the term, it is an 
assistance in learning the names of the children, 

Whén the supplementary readers are given out —they have 
six sets of books in the first grade —number “1” is given to 
the child sitting in the front left hand seat. The books, of 
course, are numbered on the inside of the cover, number 
“2” to the child behind the one who was given number “1” 
and so on, so that if at any time a book is lost, torn, or soiled 
in any way, she knows immediately to whom it belongs; 
the figure corresponding to the number in the book, is 
placed in one corner of each child’s section of the diagram. 

A record can be kept in each section, too, by placing a small 
cross with colored crayon, beside the names of those who have 
counted by 1’s, or by 5’s, or whatever may be on hand to do, 
until everyone in the class has recited, then éhat record can 
be erased, and a new marking can be used, another color of 
chalk, perhaps, for something else. Much time is saved, for 
the class record book doesn’t have to be referred to, and 
with a large class of seventy, minutes have to be made to 
count. 

Counting in concert is done at odd moments, when papers 
are being passed, putting on wraps, etc.; thus any tempta- 
tion to whisper in idle moments is overcome, and when each 
individual is called upon to recite upon what has been 
learned in concert, he knows it. 

A Primary TEACHER 
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A Row of Mayflowers 


Fold strip of paper into as many parts as desired and on 
outside space draw first a wavy line for water. Trace around 
any good pattern of the Pilgrim’s mm, a and be sure it rests on 























the wave line. Cut as shown. 
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A Soap Bubble Party 


The painting lessons had been occasions of joy and delight 
ever since the little folks began the fascinating work. ‘The 
teacher was enthusiastic, too, over this medium of expres- 
sion, which she correlated, whenever possible, with the ob- 
servation work and nature lessons, the children painting little 
landscapes and bright tinted autumn leaves and flowers. 
Many pupils used the brishes and colors well, but some of 
them could not see or distinguish the\difference between 
bright and pale tones, and persisted in painting everything 
the deepest color that it was possible to make with paint. 
If a flat wash in light blue was desired, they invariably made 
an indigo blue instead, even after the teacher had painted 
one of the oblong bits of paper and held it before the class 
so everyone could see the delicate shade. 

The teacher finally concluded that brilliant autumn cclors 
in gardens, fields, and forests had made such deep impres- 
sions on these little ones that they saw only the brightest 
tones in the beautiful things about them, so planned a little 
surprise, to see what effect it would have upon them. The 
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material for the painting lesson was distributed as usual, 
except each piece of paper had a circle, four inches in diameter, 
onit. There was a large glass bowl, filled with water, on the 
table in front of the class, with a bundle of straws near by. 
When all was ready for the lesson, without saying a word, 
the teacher picked up a straw, put it in the water and began 
to blow bubbles. 

She paused a moment until the children stopped their de- 
lighted giggles and audible, ‘‘O-h! o-h!” and silently clap- 
ping their hands, then asked, ‘‘How many of you would like 
to come to the table and blow bubbles?” 

Every hand flew up. 

She requested twelve or fourteen of the children, who al- 
ways painted everything in the deepest tones, to perform the 
stunts. The little ones at seats were told to be very still and 
not to touch the bubbles, but to look at them. The merry 
group blew the pretty jewel-like spheres until they floated 
about the room, rolled on the desks and floor, clung to the 
plants and objects on walls and tables, and even settled 
on the pupils at their seats, after which, with smiling faces, 
they tripped gaily to their desks, and were soon ready for work. 

“Now,” she said, ‘‘you may make a picture of a soap- 
bubble—watch me paint one first, to show you how to begin.” 

Every child was alert and eager eyes watched her put on 
the water-wash, take up a little blue on the end of her brush 
and, with broad strokes, go over one-half of the circle, then 
wheel the paper around and paint the other half yellow, the 
blue and yellow running together in the center, making a 
delicate green. 

“Children,” she announced brightly, as she placed the 
paper to dry where all could see it, ‘‘after you paint your 
circles and put away materials, you may finish your soap- 
bubble party, and every little boy and girl in the room may 
have a straw to blow bubbles at the same time.’ 

Busy little fingers began to paint away, striving to do their 
best, their very best; and they did well, too. The results 
were surprisingly good. The pupils, who had fairly scrubbed 
the colors into the paper during previous lessons, made most 
realistic pictures of the dainty bubbles, so beautifully were 
the delicate tones washed in. 

What a gocd time the children had blowing bubbles! They 
made a little more noise than usual. But what if they did, 
as long as it was nothing more than ripples of silvery laughter, 
and exclamations of joyous delight from supremely happy 
little hearts, many of whom had never before had so much 
pleasure crowded into five minutes? The beaming faces 
were compensation enough for the teacher for this deviation 
from the routine work. The time devoted to the diversion 
was the regular calisthenics period, and the spontaneous, 
free moyements were far more beneficial to the children 
than any physical culture exercise the teacher could have 
given. Atice P, Roprnson 
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ALIcE E. ALLEN By the organ wins a little girl, a red shawl over her shoul 
(They travel farther on horseback.) ders, and a long, black feather in her hair. She beat monot- 
They came to a village, they bought them a horse, onously on a little drum (a stick and board will do as well). 
The time was November, the weather grew worse; The Indian melody is as follows: 


But mounted a-horse-back, on pillions they rode, — #»>—---—-————+ 

And steed never carried a happier load. 6. ——— =— aim be = fee ws 
The Happy Go Lucky Boy cried out, ‘“‘Ge’Dap!”’ sn 

The Happy Go Lucky Girl tied down her cap, we me note Hinme ssn yo yo-0- be. 
The Happy Go Lucky Pup trudged on behind — 
To mount just behind them, he’d half a mind. : 
On the Eve of Thanksgiving, a galloping fast, 

They came to a standstill, quite sudden, at last — Sweep Ing Game 
For there was a part of the moon in the sky, L. ROUNTREE SMITH 

Like half of their Grandmother’s big pumpkin-pie! (Book rights reserved) 


Children stand in two lines facing each other 


L = = 








° All in the first row sing 
An Indian War Dance We want a maid to sweep the room, 
We want a maid to sweep the room, 

MaupDeE M. GRANT 


, We want a maid to sweep the room, 
Some of the boys had real Indian suits. Some had paste- Upon a winter’s morning. 


board crowns with stiff feathers sewed around them, and 
hanging down the back, a bright colored _ of cloth with All in the second row sing 
feathers tied in it. Who will you choose to sweep your room ? 
Some who could not get feathers had the pasteboard Who will you choose to sweep your room ? 
crowns surrounded by feathers cut from stiff paper and Who will you choose to sweep your room ? 
colored. Upon a winter’s morning ? 
All of,them had rattles made of boxes containing a few . 
kernels of corn, and some had wooden knives and hatchets. Sweeping Game 
They formed in line, “Indian file,” and Teacher began to L. RounTREE SMITH T. B. WEAVER, 1909 
play a mournful Indian melody, the boys marching around ae EAST 
in a large circle and keeping time, now bending down to the Poy 2 AN = 2 RRP a a tf3 aad Ae =e a | 
floor, now swaying side-wise and back, and making grotesque rere =i - 
little leaps, shaking their, rattle-boxes all the time. » 


They chanted monotonously with the low, mournful secs = —= -|| 
music, using the same syllables over and over. ipiatioas DREN dete i—s— 


Yo wo me no ko, II la me nan ye yo ko (Continued on page 468) 
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The Youth's Companion 
Entertains Every 
Member of the Family 
with Reading 
that is worth while 








The contents of the 1910 Volume of The Youth's 
Companion would cost $30 if printed in book form. It 
will be the best volume ever published, the most entertaining, 
crowded with reading that young people delight in, and with 


plenty besides for the older ones. 


Our Serial Stories. 


One tells the adventures of two pearl- 
hunters in Lower California; one is the story 
of a girls’ college ; another of a boys’ school ; 
and still another is an air-ship story. 


Tales of Adventure. 


Stories of thrilling escapes from peril on 
land and sea; stories of hunting, fishing and 
canoeing; of encounters with Indians and 
man-killing animals. 


300 Contributors. 


Among these are more than fifty men and 
women, famous in some profession or achieve- 
ment, who will write for the paper on as many 
different subjects, useful and entertaining. 


Some of the good things: 
200 Complete Stories. 


Stories of character, humor and incident — 
stories which lift one out of the rut of the 
commonplace — stories which help to choose 
the right course in conduct and life — stories 
brimful of cheer—stories that “lend a hand.” 


1000 Brief Notes 


on what is going on in the world of Science 
and Natural History; on the Affairs of 
Nations; on Current Events of Importance. 


2000 One-Minute Stories. 


Dialect stories, character sketches, bits of 
humor, selections of the best miscellany, anec- 
dotes, etc. The editorials for women; the 
weekly health article ; the children’s page, etc. 


SPECIMEN COPIES AND COMPLETE ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 1910 VOLUME FREE UPON REQUEST. 





_ To January 


— 





vr" 


4 Every New Subscriber who at once cuts out and sends this slip 
(or the name of this publication) with $1.75 for the 52 weeks of 
= The Youth’s Companion for 1910 will receive eT 7 


ET 3 
All the remaining issues for 1909, including the = Wi E an 
beautiful Thanksgiving and Christmas Numbers 
The Companion’s “ Venetian” Calendar for 1910 


lithographed in thirteen colors and gold . . . = R E c 


Then The Youth’s Companion for the 52 weeks of 1910—a 
library of the best reading for all the family. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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(Continued from page 466) 
First row sing 


We'll choose (naming one) to sweep the room, etc. 


Second row 
Who will you send to fetch the maid? 
Who will you send to fetch the maid? 
Who will you send to fetch the maid? 
Upon a winter’s morning ? 


First row 
We all will go and fetch this maid, 
We all will go and fetch this maid, 
We all will go and fetch this maid, 
Upon a winter’s morning. 


The first line marches about the second line, any one from 
the first line extends her hand to one in the second line; she 
falls in line and they march to places across from the second 
line, they continue as before until all are on one side. 





The Nuts 


(A Finger Play for the Youngest 
8 g 


_? High up in the top of a tall old tree, 
Were many queer things ? round and small. 
The wind 3 rocked the branches playfully 
But 4 never a one did fall. 


And all through each golden autumn day 
They had 5 no work at all to do, 

But safe on the boughs,® to rock and sway 
And oh! how 7 plump they grew! 


One day when the leaves were dry and brown, 
8 Jack Frost, the sly elf, chanced to pass, 
He touched them with glee and they 9 pattered down, 
to Far down on the faded grass. 


The boys and the girls came from every side 
With stick and bag and merry shout, 
11 For each chestnut burr had opened wide 
12 And all of the nuts were out. 


DIRECTIONS 


Raise hands and look upward. 
Shape a small circle with thumb and second finge1. 
Rocking motion with right hand. 
Emphasize with nods of head. 
Emphasize with forefinger. 
Rocking motion repeated. 
Shape large nut with two thumbs and second fingers. 
Recite this line in a confidential way with lowered tones. 
Make a pattering sound with finger tips. 
Right hand, palm downward, held down at side. 
ward toward floor. 

tz Hands shape a nut at the beginning of the line. 

At word “opened” spread hands apart. 
12 Look down into two hands as if seeing a handful of nuts. 


© ON AMNFWNH 
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Look down- 





Game of Ship Building 


L. ROUNTREE SMITH 
(Book rights reserved) 
The children stand in two lines facing each other, they 
strike their clenched fists together and sing 
Rat, a-tat, rat, a-tat, 
Hear the hammers go, 
Rat, a-tat, rat, a-tat, 
Driving nails you know, 
Drive the nails in, never fear, 
Hear the echo low and clear. 


Child at end of first line sings 


Who will build a ship for me? 
Who will build a ship for me? 
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I Game of Shipbuilding 


L. ROUNTREE SMITH T. B. WEAVER, 1909 
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(Any one from the line across sings) 
I will build a ship for you, 
A ship for you, a ship for you, 
I will build a ship for you, 
To sail upon the sea. 


This child steps across to the other line, and they all sing 
as before Rat, a-tat, etc., the child who has just stepped over 


sings, ““Who will build a ship jor me?” and the game con- 
tinues until all are on one side. 





The Church 


(A Finger Play) 
MAvupveE M. GRANT 
With my two hands I’m going to try 
(Hold out hands) 
To make something that you and I 
Go to on every Sabbath day, 
Now watch and see my fingers play. 


This is the church, 

(Fingers interlaced over the back of the hands.) 
And this the steeple, 

(Index fingers placed together pointing up.) 
Open the doors, 

(Move thumbs back.) 

And there are no people. 

Do you ask the reason, pray? 

This is not the Sabbath day. 


Now once more, you all and I 
Another church to make will try. 
Here’s the church, 

(Fingers laced together in palms of hands.) 
And here’s the steeple, 

(Index fingers pointing up.) 

Open the doors, 

(Move thumbs back.) 

And see all the people! 

The reason why they’re here you say? 
Well, now, this is the Sabbath day! 





Thanksgiving Preparations 


Berina E. Bush 
(A November Finger Play to be given with appropriate motions) 


Crack, crack, crack, the hammer goes; 
Hickory nuts and walnuts, 

Almonds, filberts, “‘niggertoes,” * 
Hazelnuts, and all nuts, 

Must be cracked; (oh work away! 


Ready for Thanksgiving Day. 
* Brazilian nuts. 


(Continued on page 470) 
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NOTES 
TO TEACH BIRD VALUE 


To save the natural wealth of America 
by educating its people regarding the value 
of wild bird. life,.as the only sure check 
to the insect pests that .are rapidly devas- 
tating the crops and woods of the country, 
is the object of a movement that was set on 
foot in New York City. Headed by the 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
a campaign is to be begun in every section 
of the continent which it is intended shall 
result in the establishment of a national 
university devoted to the conservation of 
American resources through the preserva- 
tion of the pest-killing birds. Suitable en- 
dowment for an educational institution of 
such vital economic imporiance is to be at 
once sought by officers of the Association. 

To greatly extend the educational work 
that is now being pushed with all the funds 
at the command of the Audubon workers 
is designed to be the main aim of the pro- 
posed national university. Skilled orni- 
thologists are to be employed in investigat- 
ing, compiling, and analyzing scientific 
data showing the capacity of various species 
of wild birds for destroying such pests as the 
gypsy moth, the boil weevil and the brown- 
tail moth, whose ravages have been proven 
to cost the country one billion dollars in its 
crop yield each year. Men and women lec- 
turers, trained at the proposed university, 
will be stationed in every section of the con- 
tinent to present to the people proofs of 
their enormous loss in agricultural wealth 
due solely to lack of knowledge of the work 
done by the feathered insect-eaters that 
nature intended to check crop plagues. 

On the children of the land, who will 
face this most pressing problem when bird 
destruction has brought on an even more ap- 
palling spread of crop-killing insects, the 
Audubon officials declare they must base 
their hopes for the spread of the gospel of 
conservation through the bird resources of 
the nation. Trained teachers are to be as- 
assigned to conduct summer schools among 
the teachers of every region and through 
them to reach the great body of future 
American citizens. The preparation and ex- 
tensive circulation of illustrated, educational 
pamphlets on the economic uses of wild 
bird life is designed to be one of the chief 
activities of the new national institution, 
as it is of the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies at present. Text-books treat- 
ing of all the local wild birds, will be pub- 
lished and issued to every school. 

“Nothing but the education of the Amer- 
ican people on the value of the wild birds as 
crop and forest preserves can now avail 
to ward off the impending agricultural 
devastation of this land,” said William 
Dutcher, President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies, at its head- 
quarters, 141 Broadway. “If some one or 
more persons of wealth desire to bestow 
upon their country the greatest possible 
benefaction, now and for all time, no better 
way could be devised than to endow such 
a national university on conservation 
through bird life as we have projected. We 
shall exert our best efforts to procure this 
extension of the educational work that we 










UR little friends up north have 

just discovered what a good 

many teachers have known for 

a long time, and that is that 

DIXON STANDS AT THE TOP. 

They can be depended upon in all emer- 

gencies that may arise in the school- 
room. 

To all teachers telling us they have 


Are You Well? 
Have You a Good Figure? 


You can surprise your husband and friends 
by. giving 15 minutes a day, in your room, to 
special Sisections which I give you to 
strengthen vital organs and nerves, so you 
are relieved of chronic ailments. Your body 
can be rounded and you can have as good a 
figure, as gracefully carried, as any woman 
of your acquaintance. 








A pupil who was 
thin writes me: 








“I just can't ell you read this ad and would like samples of 
how happy lam! I Di . P il ° ca h 5 ki | 
wore low neck and x0n’s Pencils, mentioning the kinc 
short sleeves the other P ° 
nightand | wasse proud required, we will send a package. 
of my neck and arms! 

My busts are rounded 

tand ih ined + . a . 
Bpounds:tiarcme | JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 

ist where want t + . ‘ 

Sod 8 comp Gnyectl JERSEY CITY. N. J. 


like another woman. 
My old dresses look . . 
stylish on me now. Folder Style, 


You remember I have best cardboard 
not been constipated 1o cents per 
since my second les- dozen enve- 
son and I had taken lanes { atch 
something for years. opes to mate 


guess my stomach 5s cents per dozen. Send 2-cent stamp for sample. 


I 
must be stronger too, for I sleep like a baby and my Seibert Printing Co., Box 210, Canal Dover, Ohio 
nerves are so rested. I feel as if I had missed so much 
enjoyment in life, for I never did have such good times 


beiore, 1 feel so well all the time.” SCHOOL SUPPLIES. Catalogue mailed 
we have na a9 ferns . J women why not you? Entertainment Books and rh ag fas 
I will tell on A, SE SED FOr SUSE Sane Speakers, Plays, Drills, Marches, Teachers’ Books, 
I give each pupil the individual, confidential Question Books, Dictionaries. Reward, Honor, 
treatment which her case demands. | ren Dewzing, Reading. Number, Motto, 
Alphabet, Stencil, Sewing, Busy Work, and Report 

Dept. L, mee my Chicago Cards. Blackboard Stenslis. Colored Pegs, Sticks. 
Note: Miss Cocreft's name stands Tor progress in the Beads. Tablets, Papers, Stars, Raffla, Flags, Peg 
Sctentific care of the health and firure of woman. Boards. Blackboards, Crayons, Erasers, Charts, 
Maps, Globes. Pencil Sharpeners, Etc. Address, 
A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 


LANGUAGE GAMES 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
By MYRA KING 


Price, 50 cents 


























1Can Reduce Your Flesh 
Would like to reduce it by natural means 
a *y as lentific, dignified manner? 
I have reduced 25,000 
women in the past seven 
years by a few simple 


directions followed in the 
privacy of theirown rooms. 


I can reduce you and at 
the same time strengthen 
stomach and heart and 
relieve you of such chronic 
ailments as rheumatism, 
indigestion, constipation, 
weak nerves, torpid liver 
and such difficulties as de- 
pend upon good circula- |” 
tion, strong nerves, strong 
muscles, good blood, cor- 
rect breathing. You can 
be as good a figure as any 
woman of your acquaint- 
ance. Why not? 



































It gives me special pleasure to commend 
the book, “ Language Games’’—a method 
of using play for establishing correct habits 
of speech in primary grades. 

I have seen the actual working out of 
the method in the schoolroom, and approve 
it highly. I have, also, talked with the 
teachers, and they say the suggestions are 
very helpful. 

Every primary grade should have a copy, 
every grade teacher should find the sug- 
gestions very valuable. 

J. B. Montvux, 
Deputy Supt. Schools 





One pupil writes: 

“Miss Cocroft, I have reduced 
78 pounds and I look 15 years 

ounger. 1 have reduced those 
hips and I feel so well I want to 
shout! I was rheumatic and con- 
stipated, my heart was weak and 
my head dull, my liverall clogged 
up and oh, dear, I am ashamed 
when I think how I used to look. 















Send 10 cents forinstractive 
booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


Dept. 45 246 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Author ef “Character as Expressed in the Body,” Etc, 


Educational Publishing Co. 


Boston New York Chicago 





Atlanta San Francisco 
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have been pushing for years,” 





TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG FREE 


Wake up the love-of-couritry spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves todothis. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 


Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 
WRITE US heart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
and Lincoln FREE big flag free: 
tures ...««[ Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 55 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapel ornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lot in afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, all charges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 46 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U. S. Flag, forindoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4 or $5in any retailstore. And this way you get it qheorusely free for your school. 

Don’t wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils about it today. The School Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 

s@ Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. 

. ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” “BE 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington’s or Lincoln’s picture securely 

cked and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
Buttons or the Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. 4 After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., {07 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIA 
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(Continued from page 468) 


Stir, stir, stir the creamy cake; 
Beat the eggs up light; 

Sugar, flour, and butter take; 
Mix them in just right. 

Cakes must surely be, they say, 
Ready for Thanksgiving Day. 


Roll, roll, roll the crust for pies; 
Put it in the tin. 

Pour in pumpkin, sugar, spice, 
Pinch the edges in; 

Bake them brown, and set away 
Ready for Thanksgiving Day. 


Clap, clap, clap your hands with glee 
When the work is done! 

We’re as happy as can be! 
Bless me! Isn’t it fun! 

Work is better far than play 
When it’s for Thanksgiving Day. 





Game of the Miller 


L. ROUNTREE SMITH 
(Book rights reserved) 


Children stand in circle, the one inside the circle is the 
Miller. Children in circle sing 
The miller is happy as happy can be, 
The miller lives down by the river Dee, 
The miller is looking for you and for me, 
To turn his mill-wheels round. 


Children in the circle whirl round, and miller passes in and 
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A November Visitor 
BerTHA E. BusuH 


Little Jack Frost comes as still as a mouse; 

He paints all the windows of everyone’s house; 

He pinches your nose and he pinches your toes, 

But he gives us the ice and the white sparkling snows, 
And without him much pleasure would surely be lost. 
Hurrah for the coming of little Jack Frost. 





Thanksgiving Hymn 
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1. Thy kind - ness, Lord, en dures, Through 
2. For boun- teous’ har - vests sent, For 
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chang -ing years the same: For count-less bless- ings 
hap - py hours that came, For life pre-served, for 
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from Thy hand, We praise Thy gra - cious Name. 


health and strength,We praise Thy gra - cious Name. 





Thanksgiving Cooks 


EDNA SUTHERLAND 
First litile girl 
Oh, we are little cooks you see, 





And we are busy as we can be, 
For all the dinner we must get, 
The table too we have to set. 








out between them. The children still repeat their song, Fi- 
nally the miller chooses a child and whirls around with it, 
the child then becomes miller, and he takes its .place in the 
circle. The children now face inside, toward the centre of 


the circle, whirling their arms and singing Second little girl 


But now the turkey we must cook, 


Round and round, round and round, 
See the big wheels go, 

Round and round, round and round, 
Humming soft and low, 

The miller’s wheels go round and round, 
Until the farmer’s corn is ground. 


Game continues any length of time. 


Game of the Miller 


L. ROUNTREE SMITH Tuos. B. WEAVER, 1909 
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Some children call them “fishes,” 

And some children call them “keys,” 
But I call the pretty green seeds, 

The “wings” of maple trees. 


t We learned how from out this book, 
It’s the finest turkey in the town. 


First little girl 
Be sure to cook it nice and brown, 
And cranberry sauce don’t forget. 


Second little girl 
*Deed I won’t, so don’t you fret, 
21’ll peel potatoes now you see, 
Without them what would dinner be, 
My, but there’s a lot to do. 


First little girl 
3 O dear me, yes, that’s true, 
This pie I hope will be nice, 
Do you know how much spice 
We’re to put in pumpkin pie? 


Second litile girl 
Add a little spice, then try. 


First little girl 
Oh yes, 4there that will do, 
I’m sure I’m much obliged to you. 
I’ll put it in the stove to bake. 


Second little girl 
Don’t let it burn for pity sake. 

s And now the cooking all is done, 

And we have had a lot of fun. 


MOorTIONS 


Two little girls in gingham aprons in the act of cooking. 
Holds up cook book. 
Sits on chair and starts to peel potatoes. 
Starts to roll the pie dough. ; 
Adds spice to a bowl supposed to contain the pumpkin part of the 
pie, tastes and shakes head yes. ; 
5 Brush flour from their hands and take their seats. 
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BEAUTIFUL FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 





Large Pictures 
each; 8 for $5.50. 





MINIATURE ILLUSTRATION ,, 


SEND TO-DAY THREE 2-TWO-CENT STAMPS FOR CATALOGUE OF 
TWO PICTURES AND A COLORED BIRD 
PICTURE, AND SELECT NOW FOR CHRISTMAS GIPTS, before our Holiday rush. 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


‘he Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings. 


ONE CENT EAC 


Send 25 cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 25 Madonnas, or 25 for Children, or 
25 Kittens, or $1.00 for the four sets; or $1.00 for Art Set of 100 subjects. 

Smaller, Half C 

Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 


for 25 or more. 


Larger, Five Cent Size, 10x12. 
Size 7x9. 
22 x 28 inches, including margin. 


ent Size, 3x3}. 


for Framing, 


The One Cent Pictures are 5 to 8 times this size K@™ 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 1, Malden, Mass. 


Suitable for all Ages 


Size 54x 8. 
5 to 8 times the size of these two pictures 


Two cents each for 13 or more. 


1000 


Postpaid 


75 cents 








NOTES 


THE WOOSTER ARITHMETIC 
A Two-Book SERIES FOR GRADES ONE, 
Two AND THREE 


By Lizzie E. Wooster 


If ‘‘Books are necessary Tools,’’ it cer- 
tainly goes without the saying, that (qa) 
The tools should be as perfect as experience 
and skill can produce — best in quality 
and adaption —and, as well—(b) That 
he who uses them should know the how 
in use and be both eager and persistent in 
using them in the most effective way. 

Even a brief glance at the Wooster Arith- 
metics, suffices to show that the author 
has triumphed in her endeavor to present 
books the best of their kind, best in quality, 
best in adaption to meet the needs of the 
first three grades, and that the cheer and 
lilt of the directions, variety of examples, 
concrete and abstract, and, in fine, the 
whole progressive movement from beginning 
to finish, must beget a fine ambition to excel] 
and the pleasing assurance of success. 

Book in hand, the little beginner soon 
finds, under the slight guidance of teacher, 
that he can at once begin éo do things, mar- 
velous things withal: he can count, make 
and read figures, add, subtract, multiply, 
divide, with and without objects, can amaze 
the home folks with varied combinations, 
orally, or upon paper or slate. 

Board work has some brief use in class, 
but at their seats, book in hand and lesson 
assigned, the children are proud to turn 
out, of themselves, real work, with all the 
zest of play, and each week, to turn out 
little more and a little better work. 


Oj course there’s a Reason. 
Book 1 For Grape I 


1 Begins with -the simplest processes, 
dealing with objects, as real to the little 
ones as the objects themselves. All is so 
plain, so definite, so varied in objects, 
symbols: and treatment, that the pupil 
is ever moving forward with confident step. 

2 The subject-matter is well arranged 
and carefully graded, even from page to 
page. 

3 Saves time and relieves mental strain 
of the teacher, as it constantly varies lesson 
modes and the objects used. 

4 The exercises, while familiarizing 


all possible combinations of numbers germane 
to Grade I, have also a practical character, 
and thus early prepare for the strictly prac- 
itcal use of numbers. 





5 Though this and Book 2 aim to 
transfer arithmetic from the page to the 
child’s mind, yet the scope and method 
embody the best pedagogical thought. 
Book 2 FOR GRADES Two AND THREE 

Book 2, beginning with its sharp and 
spirited review of all preceding and all 
possible combinations of numbers up to 
20, proceeds in its 224 pages to train the 
advancing pupil to tansactions that in- 
volve hundreds and even thousands. 

1 Rapidity and accuracy in all cal- 
culations at every stage of advancement is 
required and secured. Not, however, by 
cold and peremptory methods, rather by 
a kindly winning and sympathetic temper 
and by a round of joyous activities that 
energize and inspire. 

2 The pupil, led to think for himself, 
develops self-confidence, and with each 
acquisition gains power and ease in making 
further acquisitions. 

3 The problems are, indeed, selected 
for usefulness and acceptable service at 
home or in trade, but the training cf the 
mind is also kept steadily in view, and the 
pupil is made to realize why it is a necessity 
in all ordinary, and especially in allindustric] 
pursuits, to study and master Arithmetic. 

4 Tried throughout the land in the 
schoolroom, these books have gained steadily 
golden opinions from all sorts of teachers. 

Says State Supt. Nelson of Kansas: 
“Admirably arranged. I account it a great 
pleasure to give them my hearty endorse- 
ment.” 

State Supt. Fowler of Nebraska: ‘“‘Ex- 
cellent text-books. They solve the problem 
of keeping up interest by varying the lessons 
in form and concrete objects.” 

Miss Hayward, Chicago Schools: ‘‘ Have 
used Wooster Arithmetic, Book 2, for 
nearly a year and the longer I use it the 
better I like it.” 

Lizzie Mead, Boston, Mass.: ‘“‘Too much 
praise cannot be given these arithmetics. 
Pupils delighted to get them in their own 
hands.” 

Jennie M. Sturgis, Topeka, Kansas: 
“Am using Wooster Arithmetics in second 
grade, and they are most helpful in number 
work and, as well, in reading and language 
work.” 

New York World: ‘Miss Wooster’s 
Books are used in all Government Schools 
in Philadelphia, Boston, San Francisco, 
Kansas City and Asheville, N. C. We 
predict a world-wide use for them in the 
near future.” 


More Than 20 


Ingredients give to Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla its great curative power — 


power to cure many and varied com- 
plaints, including diseases of the blood, 
ailments of the stomach, troubles of 
the kidneys and liver. 

Many of the ingredients are just what 
the profession prescribe in the ailments 
named, but the combination and pro- 
portions are peculiar to this medicine and 
give it curative power peculiar to itself. 

Therefore, there can be no substitute 
for Hood’s. Get it in the usual liquid 
form, or in tablets called Sarsatabs. 











Normal Courses 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers 
prepare for Certificates of every grade, 
Special courses in Pedagogy, f° 
Primary and Kindergarten. We aesist 
in securing positions. Over one hundred 
Home Study Courses under Professors in 
Dr. Campbell Hervard, Pa Cornell and leading 
Principal colleges. Espo catalog free. SCHOOL 
THE wows CORRES NDENCE SCHOO 
. 171, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
We teach by mail in your 


Learn Story Writing spare time and help sell vcur 


work. Also courses in journalism and simplified srcllirg. 
AMERICAN LITERARY BUREAU, Dept. 16, CHICAGO, it 


ae CLASS PINS 


ano BADGES ror COLLEGE, 
ASf scHooL, SOCIETY OR LODGE 
Either style with any three letters or figures 
and one or two colors of enamel, Sterting Silver, 
250 each, $2.50 a doz. ; Silver Plated, 10c ea., 
$1.00 adoz. Special designs in Pins or Badges 
made for any School or Society, at low prices. 
Send design for estimate. Cetalogue free. 
Bastian Bros. Co. 837 South Ave. ,Rochester,N.Y¥. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAY Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Pinger Plays, 
Motion Songs, [llustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 
all Holida’s, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
Goods, ete. Suitable for all ages and occasions. Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Oept. 67, Chicage 


“OUR SCHOOL LIBRARY” 


Send for this ateneing, little illustrated 
booklet by Miss Gertrude ‘Thompson, telling 
how she secured a school library without 
cost to herself or pupils, addressing Educa- 
tional Publishing Co., Boston, New York, 
and Chicago. 


SCHOOL-ROOM 


PLAYS AND EXERCISES 


FOR NOVEMBER 


By the Popular Author 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


Price, 20 cents 
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Editor’s Page 


Address Eptror, Primary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


How is it with You? 


The year is sufficiently advanced by this time for us to 
have learned what the attitude of our children is toward their 
school and toward their teacher. If a normal child manifests 
continual reluctance to go to school the chances are that there 
is something the matter with the teacher. We can all of us 
remember teachers who aroused this reluctance in us as chil- 
dren. Often the trouble was purely thoughtless or uncon- 
scious on the teacher’s part. Some trick of manner or expres- 
sion, some inclination to sarcasm, indulged until it has 
become a habit, are enough to make schcol life a burden 
to a shy, sensitive child. It is not always easy for 
the teacher to discover these defects in herself. Let her 
try for one day to look at everything from the children’s 
point of view and she may understand why Johnny shrinks 
when he is spoken too, and Mary, who is by no means 
stupid, always replies, “I didn’t know.” I can still rerem- 
ber my ignominious failures in spelling in a certain class. 
I always knew my lesson when I recited it at home, but the 
teacher had a way of suddenly snapping out questions at me 
that absolutely deprived me of every idea, and left me staring. 
My anguish was increased, too, by knowing that the list of 
failures would be read out before the whole class as soon as 
the lesson was over. This teacher was really a kind and 
able woman, but she never took the trouble to study her 
pupils individually, and the shy and sensitive suffered agonies 
of spirit in her room. 

The teacher as well as the parent should “ask every true 
school-child with what feeling he approached the school- 

‘house, and still more with what feeling he entered it; how he 
felt more or less keenly each day as if he had entered into a 
higher spiritual world. The faith and trust with which the 
child enters school accomplishes everything.” 





A Common Fault 


We are all familiar with the mother who would rather 
do all the work of the house herself than be bothered with 
showing her children how to do any of it; and we have all 
met the mother who gave her four-year-old boy twenty-three 
different commands in the space of fifteen minutes, and yet 
made no effort to have any of these orders obeyed. These 
two types are very common and they are not altogether un- 
known in primary school-rooms. It is hard to say which is 
the more injurious to little children. Both foster disobedience 
at an age when obedience should be most rigidly inculcated. 
Teachers of this type have no idea, generally, of the harm 
they are doing, and the children may not disregard their com- 
mands from any wilful spirit. 

But what little child can do all the things required of him 
by some teachers in the space of ten minutes? He becomes 
confused and either does nothing or the wrong thing. If the 
teacher is good-natured she takes no notice; if her nerves 
are rasped she chides him sharply. In either case the effect 
on the child is bad and he soon acquires the habit of disregard- 
ing what he is told todo. The case is almost as bad with the 
teacher who does everything herself. No virtue waxes strong 
save in the exercise thereof, and her children never have any 
opportunity to exercise theirs. After all, the fundamental virtues 
are few and no extensive knowledge of psychology is neces- 


sary to tell us what they are. But it does need a surprising 
amount of perseverance and vigilance to keep this funda- 
mental and obvious duty of the primary teacher always be- 
fore our eyes. 





A Party Cry 


Elementary teachers complain, and justly, because they 
have so little voice in arranging and determining the course 
of study. They feel that their theories are quite as sound as 
those of their superior officers and that their experience is 
a good deal riper. It is possible, however, that many teachers 
harass themselves somewhat needlessly over this matter. 
Every time someone finds a flaw in the schools, there is an 
outcry over the course of study. “Revise the curriculum” 
is almost as good a party cry as “Revise the tariff” and the 
results of revisions are apt to be somewhat similar. It is 
usually a case of out of the frying pan into the fire in both 
instances. What we always forget, probably because it is 
such a truism, is that almost any curriculum is good in the 
hands of a good teacher, and that we are putting emphasis 
in the wrong scale when we pay so much attention to the 
course of study and so little to the conditions that make the 
securing of excellent teachers possible. “Blessed word, 
curriculum!” someone puts it, “always in the mouths of bad 
teachers, because it sounds so large and means so little, for, 
given good teachers, ‘self-reliance and forethought,’ the power 
of thinking can be developed in children on almost any cur- 
riculum. How many times has the curriculum been changed 
in vain? What wants altering is the whole spirit of element- 
ary education.” And the spirit of elementary education is 
determined by the teachers, not by School Boards or any other 
agency. 





Contributor’s Calendar 


Material for PrrmmARY EDUCATION 
September due 
October " 
November “ 
December ‘“ 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 


Please read this calendar. — Ed. 


ce 
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“The brown autumn came. Out of doors it brought to 
the fields the prodigality of the golden harvest —to the 
forest, revelations of light — and to the sky, the sharp air, 
the morning mist, the red clouds at evening. Within doors, 
the sense of seclusion, the stillness of closed and curtained 
windows, musings by the fireside, books, friends, conversa- 
tion, and the long meditative evenings. It brought the wild 
duck back to the reedy marshes of the South; it brought the 
wild song back to the poet. Without, the village street was 
paved with gold; the river ran ied with the reflection of the 
leaves.” 
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It is a legitimate and helpful business. 





A Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 


private schools, have been put theré by means of teachers’ agencies. 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


“The tigbt teacher in the rigbt position means the bigbest success for both teacber and scbool.’’ 


~ 


Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 
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NOTES 


— Indiana has the “spelling bee”’ in its 
educational bonnet. The schools of the 
State generally are going to take sides each 
to spell against the other for prizes. In- 
diana educators are confident that there 
will result a great improvement in spelling 
and that the children of to-day will become 
as expert in the art as their grandfathers 
are said to have been. However that may 
be —and a great many grandfathers re- 
formed their spelling for themselves — 
there can be no doubt that as a combina- 
tion of fun and training the spelling bee has 
much to commend it. Thirty years ago 
the “spelling bee” raged over the country, 
and the excitement was promptly turned to 
account by the lecture bureaus and other 
purveyors of amusements. Then halls were 
thronged by persons who cheerfully paid 
admission fees to see the grave and reverend 
compete with schoolboys, and generous 
applause rewarded the survivor who could 
not be downed by “‘syzgy” or “‘armscye.” 

— Ex. 





GERMAN SCHOOLS 


The extraordinary frequency of cases 
of suicide among the pupils:attending the 
German schools of the higher and lower 
grades has become a subject of genuine 
concern to educators and medical men. 
Accordingly, Professor Albert Eulenburg, 
the well-known nerve specialist of the 
University of Berlin, has been making 
an especial study of the subject with a view 
to finding, if possible, what remedial meas- 
ures can be taken. 

Professor Eulenburg’s researches, which 
cover a period of years, Have led to the 
astonishing disclosures that the number 
of cases of youthful suicide in the German 
empire average fifty-three a year, or practi- 
cally one each week. Out of 1258 cases 
which he investigated he found that 473 
made away with themselves either because 
of fear of impending punishments or be- 
cause of anxiety regarding examinations or 
despair of failing to pass. 

Traces of mental derangement were 
discovered in only 120 cases, or hardly 
10 per cent of the whole number. In 350 
cases the causes promoting to self-destruc- 
tion had to be set down under the category 
“motive unknown.” 

Dr. Eulenburg comes to the conclusion 
that the responsibility for these shock- 
ing conditions is divided between the 
children’s parents or guardians and defects 
in the school system, lack of proper super- 
vision at home bearing the brunt of the 
blame. He recommends, however, changes 
in school methods, including a reform of 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


SO Brorfieida Street, 
Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


GUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Telephone, Main, 775-2. 


Boston. 








has filled these positions In public and private schools 
SYRA extending its operations from the Atlantic sea board to 
the Pacific, Manaal Training. $600, Traveling Companions. $7, Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages 
$1600, Physical Culture, $650, Grammar. $500, Primary, $450, Music, $600, Governesses. $500, Drawing, $600, 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critic. $1200, Supervisors, $1200, Elocution. $600. 
NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D.. Manager, 4, The Hier. Dept. F, Syracuse, N. ¥ 


SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 

tificate you want, County. City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 

garten, home study. 50.000 Students. 

NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
is valuable in proportion to ite 


AN AGENC influence. If it merely hears 
you about them DALAT it is ssxea to recommend 
you that more, ours RECOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. 














An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOW. 


THE FiIisK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Agency Manual! sent free to any address. 


292 Swetiand Bidg., Portiand. 
2142 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley. 
238 Douglas Bldg., Los Angeles. 








2A Park Street, Boston. 
150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
414 Century Bidg., Minneapolis. 
405 Cooper Building, Denver. 
618 Peyton Butiding, Spokane. 





Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates 


ME TEAGHER’S EXCHANGE ™ “toes; 


120 Boylston St. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 
other teachers to colleges, pub- 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency "ssc 


Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


WM.0. PRATT, Manager 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 
If you are a GOOD GRADE TEACHER or prepared to do CRITIC WORK 


in a Normal School, write us. The best schools patronize us and pay good sala- 
ries. Established twenty-four years. 


THE ALBERT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


378 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
P. FRENCH, 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 








Recommends college and nor- 
mal graduates, specialists and 











HARLAN 





TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


CHICAGO 


THE 


BREWER 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 














the system of examinations. 


Cc ARK 2istT YEAR —— * CHICAGO 
L . The very best positions and salaries ,  Stetsway Hall 
* for well-qualified teachers. ’ SPOKANE 


AGENCY 


Special terms. Write to-day. . Peyton Block 





TO OUR READERS—If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 


necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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The Pie 


Hurrah for the tiny seed! 
Hurrah for the flower and vine! 
Hurrah for the golden pumpkin, 
Yellow and plump and fine! 
But better than all beginnings, 
Sure nobody can deny, 
Is the end of the whole procession — 
This glorious pumpkin pie. 
— The Youth’s Companion 





Twenty Minute Plays III 


AttceE E. ALLEN 


A Thanksgiving Pie 
Notre To TEACHERS The directions accompanying the Twenty 
Minute Plays, in each instance, show how the Play may be, not how it 
must be, given. Get thoroughly into its spirit, use your own discretion 
and ingenuity in the arrangements, take from, or add to, the dialogue 
— in short, give the Plays in your own way. 
Time — afternoon before Thanksgiving. 
Place — Grandmother’s kitchen. 
Materials needed — as many of the baking utensils as de- 
sired. The ingredients for the pie are, of course, imaginary. 
Baker’s dozen of Cousins (in order of size) 
Agnes, with pie-board, rolling-pin, pie-tin, etc. 
Dorothy — big bowl, wooden-spoon. 
Howard — bowl and spoon. 
Barbara — small molasses jug and measuring cup. 
Maud — milk pitcher and measuring cup. 
Johnny — bowl and egg-beater. 
Tony — can of ginger. 
Grace — nutmeg grater. 
Paul — dish of salt. 
Polly and Peter (small twins) — cloves and cinna- 
mon. 
Dilly and Billy (very small twins) — flour-sieve — 
dipper. 


The Baker’s Dozen are grouped about a table. Agnes has 
central position. On either side of her, in high-chairs, are 
Billy and Dilly. 


Agnes (mixing flour and shortening together in bowl and 
counting the cousins) One — three — six — eight — Peter 
and Polly are ten — Dilly and Billy, twelve, and I’m thir- 
teen — just a baker’s dozen — 

Howard A baker’s dozen of cousins — and a dozen bakers 
at the same time. 

Barbara What should we have done this afternoon, with 
everyone gone away, if we hadn’t thought of making a pie 
for Grandma? How pleased she’ll be! When Bridget brings 
it on, grandma’ll look up over her specs and she’ll say — 

All (looking and speaking as much like Grandma as possi- 
ble) “A pumpkin pie — do tell!” 

Barbara And then, when Bridget tells who made it, 
Grandpa’ll say 

All (looking and speaking as much like Grandpa as possi- 
ble) ‘‘Bless their little hearts!”’ 

Dorothy It came to me when I heard Grandma tell 
Bridget, “‘Grandpa and I like pumpkin-pie best and it does 
seem as if it belonged to Thanksgiving, somehow. But the 
children all like mince best because of the raisins. So make 
mince — and put in plenty of raisins.” Then it came to 
me, that if Agnes only knew how, we’d make the pumpkin- 

ie — 

Maud Every single one of us do something — 

Dorothy Of course, even to the littlest Twin — 

Polly and Peter We're going to — help make Grandma’s 
pie — 

Dilly I’m going to — 

Billy So’m I going to. 

Agnes I’m glad Mother taught me how to make a pump- 
kin-pie. Now, this crust is quite ready for the water — pour 
away, Billy Boy. 
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Billy (proudly pouring in water, while Agnes mixes crust) 
There — see me! 

Agnes ‘That’s enough, Billy. Now, Dilly, do your part. 

Dilly (sifting flour on the pie-board) I can sift flour all 
alone, Aggie, can’t I? 

Agnes ‘There, Dilly Girl, you’ve done your part. beauti- 
fully. Now, while I roll out the crust, the rest of you make 
the filling, just as I told you, Dorothy. (While the others 
go on with the filling, Agnes rolls out crust, fits it into tin, 
crimps edges, etc. Billy and Dilly helping.) 

Dorothy (waving her spoon) I’m going to do the stirring 
now; first, who has the pumpkin? 

Howard (bringing his bowl and spooning out pumpkin) 
It’s all stewed and ready, Dorothy — there, is that enough? 

Dorothy (stirring) Yes, there’s plenty, Howard. Come 
on, now, all of you. (Al crowd about her.) Oh, oh — not 
all at once. Let’s see — milk first, please. 

Maud I have the milk (measures carefully and pours in). 
There, in it goes — oh I do hope it will be a good pie. 

Johnny (breaking eggs and beginning to beat with great 
clatter) I say, Dorothy, give a fellow time to get these ready. 

Dorothy Hurry up, Johnny. The molasses goes in next 
— who has that? 

Barbara (pours molasses from jug to cup, from cup to Doro- 
thy’s bowl) I have — but how long it takes for it to run — 
doesn’t it? There —there’s — the — very — last — drop! 

Dorothy (stirring vigorously) Now, the eggs, Johnny. 

Johnny (beating and tipping in eggs with great flourish) 
In they go — nice fresh ones laid by old Speckle just purpose 
for Grandma’s pie. 

Agnes (while Dorothy beats up the mixture, holds up her 
pie-tin with crust nicely fitted in) There — that’s ready. 

Barbara and others Oh, Aggie, it looks lovely — it looks 
good enough to eat — etc. 

Dorothy Now, for the spices — where’s the ginger? 

Tony Here — 

Dorothy (as Tony puts in ginger) Careful, careful, Tony. 
A little ginger goes a long way, Now, the nutmeg, Grace. 

Grace (grating in nutmeg) I can grate it all myself, 
Dorothy. 

Dorothy Now, the cloves and cinnamon — 

Polly (crowding up) Me first, Peter — ’cause I’m a girl — 

Peter (pushing her aside) No, me first, Polly — ’cause 
I’m aboy— (They scramble and push — some of the spice 
is spilled on the table) 

Dorothy and others Oh, oh—you’ll spill it — you'll 
spoil the pie — just the teeniest bit — etc. 

Polly But I want to put mine in first — 

Peter But mine belongs first, doesn’t it, Aggie ? 

Agnes Dear me—what would Grandma think if she 
saw you trying to make her pie in any such way? Put them 
in together, all ready now — one, two, three — and in they go. 

Polly and Peter (laughing and dropping in spices) In— 
they — go! 

Dorothy There — that’s all — 

Paul (hurrying up) No, no—I haven’t put in a single 
thing — mine’s salt. 

Dorothy Oh, surely, Paul—the salt. Just a pinch. 

(Paul drops in salt — all crowd about Agnes and Dorothy, 
talking) 


(Continued on page 476) 
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NuMBER PRIMER. By Middlesex A. 
Bailey, A. M., and George B. Germann, 
Ph. D. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
imerican Book Company. 

Addition and subtraction are the only 
subjects considered in this primer. The 
exercises here given present material for 
a year’s work. They are full of graphic 
illustrations and carefully graded drill. 
The whole book shows an intimate knowl- 
edge of needs of primary teachers. 


A Primer OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
By Abby Willis Howes. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Company. 

This volume is a companion to the 
author’s “Primer of English Literature.” 
It tells the essential facts which every reader 
should know simply and clearly, and indi- 
cates the books or selections with which 
the student should make himself familiar. 
Of course, the book is merely a guide, but 
as a guide it fulfills its object admirably. 


BLACKBOARD READING. By Maud 
Moore. Boston, New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco: Educational Publishing Com- 
pany. 

Every primary teacher knows the im 
portance of a good foundation in reading. 
The great value of the first blackboard les- 


sons, however, is not always realized. This - 


book presents a practical plan of black- 
board work in reading that shall 
precede the use of a regular primer and 
gives seventy-five actual lessons to be 
written on the board as well as directions to 
the teachers for using them properly. The 
lessons are based on actual experience and 
their excellence will be quickly attested 
when the child first turns from the board 
work to a book. 


Macer’s Prmary History, STORIES OF 
Heroism. By Professor William H. Mace, 
of Syracuse University. Three hundred 
and forty-five illustrations, pen drawings, 
and portraits. Cloth. 420 pages. Price, 
65 cents. Chicago, New York, London: 
Rand McNally & Company. 

Grouped under periods and sub-periods, 
as in no other history, these stories from 
Columbus and Cabot to Lincoln and Lee, 
give the child his first grasp of American 
history in the making, his first idea of defi- 
nite form and meaning in history. 

In style, the work is brilliant and vital; 
the stories themselves absorbing. Mace’s 
“Primary History, Stories of Heroism,” is 
a splendid piece of work for children — a 
book boys will revel in and one that girls 
will love and treasure. 

On the artistic side, nothing has been 
left undone to make history vivid and at- 
tractive. The illustrations are by Homer 
W. Colby, of Boston, who, with spirit and 
grace, has rendered events, scenes, and peri- 
ods, in the lives of the characters. In the 
portraits by Reich and Audibert, a notice- 
able feature is the picturing of our great 
men at the time of their activities. Where 
cartographic aids are needed, many beauti- 
ful little stippled maps take up the work in 
their own field, adding the finishing touch 
to a child’s book which is complete in every 
feature. 
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(Continued from page 453) 


SoME OvuTpoor Sports 


The Eskimo boys have a way of playing at 
musk-ox hunting that is very vigorous and 
earnest. 

These boys had procured the musk-ox robes 
when the sledges were being unloaded, and had 
slipped away, unperceived by any one, while 
the men were building the snow houses. After 
wrapping the robes around them they had 
come down near the igloos, keeping on the 
windward side, or that side of the camp where 
the wind blowing on them must also pass over 
the camp. All my boy readers know that if 
game or wild animals thus pass near good 
hunting-dogs, the dogs will ‘scent’ them, 
as hunters would say. 

But the musk-ox hunt is not over yet for the 
boys; in fact, the most exciting part is still to 
come. As soon as the mock musk-oxen are 
“brought to bay” by the excited and foolish 
dogs, the other boys get their bows and arrows 
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and hurry to the spot, encouraging the dogs, 
which have now become furious and wild, and 
have formed a most ferocious circle around 
their supposed prey, all the more fierce where 
there is so unusual a number as forty-two 
dogs and but two musk-oxen. Then with their 
toy arrows, which are specially blunted for this 
rough play, the other boys pelt the dangling 
robes in an earnest way that must often make 
the boys under the robes smart with pain, so 
heavily do the blunted arrows thud against 
them; but these little savages expect their 
plays to be very rough, and a whack over the 
knuckles that would break up a whole base- 
bgll game of white boys, only brings out an 
emphatic “J-yi/’”’ (their “ouch!”) and the 
rough, harum-scarum game goes on. In a 
little while, the dogs seem to comprehend that 
there is some foolishness about the matter, 
and begin to drop off one by one, in the order 
of their ability to see through the joke, and 
finally the game dies a natural death for want 
of the dogs and the noise and excitement which 
contribute to it. 
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What Every Woman Knows 


must rest on a foundation of fact. 


For three generations women of 


experience have learned of the efficacy of Beecham’s Pills for the ills 
that beset their sex. Many are but symptoms of a disordered diges- 
tive tract. Organs far removed are affected through sympathy. If you 
are feeling run down or suffer from pains that unfit you for your tasks, 
if housekeeping is a drudgery to you, or work at your daily vocation 


a torture, don’t continue being a martyr, but cure yourself — easily, 
speedily, inexpensively. See what 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


will do for you. See how readily they will correct irregularities that are causing 
you so much pain and inconvenience. Woman has no greater friend. Millions 
can testify to the vast good they have received from a judicious use of this wonderful 
remedy. Begin at once. Cleanse the organs of the body. Get your bowels 
working right, your liver active, your stomach perfect. Get your blood circulating 
joyously. The rest will follow as a matter of course. You, too, will belong to the 
great army of people who say that Beecham’s Pills 


Are a Friend in Need 


Women who value good health should read special instructions in every box. 
Send for our Free Book ‘‘ Help to Scholars’’ containing Weights and Measures and 
other useful information. B. F. Allen & Co., 905 Canal Street, New York. E 


Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c. and 25c. 
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(Continued from page 474) 

One after another — or several together) Let me stir it — 
just once — Please let me — and me — 

Agnes I'll tell you what, cousins. Each of you dip a 
spoonful of the filling from Dorothy’s bowl, and put it care- 
fully into my crust. And while you do so, make the nicest 
wish you can think of for Grandma. 

Dorothy All right — you begin, Aggie, ’cause you’re 
the oldest cousin. 

Agnes Mine’s a quotation from one of Whittier’s poems 
—TI learned it at school. It really comes last. So you be- 
gin, Dorothy. Then each cousin, according to size. 

Dorothy (spooning out some of the filling into the crust) 
Well, I wish that Grandma may be very happy — 

Howard (and others as above) And very healthy. 

Barbara And very wealthy — 

Maud And very wise — 

Johnny And always have plenty of pumpkin pies — 

















ALice E, ALLEN. 
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Tony Oh, and plenty of roast turkey — 

Grace And plenty of grandchildren to help eat ’em — 

Paul (excitedly, who hasn’t understood) And a pinch of 
salt — 

Agnes (while others laugh) That’s all right, Paul — never 
mind — 

Polly and Peter (who haven’t understood, spooning out to- 
—_— And spice — we put in the spice — 

Agnes (as all laugh) Now, the babies and I will say our 
wish together. Come on, Twinnies, put in your spoonfuls. 
(Dilly and Billy put in a spoonful together, reciting with Agnes 
who empties the rest of the filling into the crust.) 


“May her life be as sweet and her last sunset sky 
Gold-tinted and fair as her own pumpkin-pie!”’ 


(Agnes lijis pie high and stands in center, while the cousins 
march round her, waving baking utensils, and singing) 


*CHARLES E. Boyp 
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WHAT EVERY SCHOOL-ROOM 
SHOULD HAVE 

Taxes for educational purposes generally 
have to go so far that many teachers never 
dare to ask for those extra furnishings such 
as pictures, decorations, etc. 

This, of course, should not be, but as the 
old saying is, ‘What can’t be cured must be 
endured,” unless the teacher is wideawake 
to some of the propositions offered in this 
journal. 

Now every school-room ought to have an 
American flag and good pictures of Washing- 
ton and Lincoln. In this issue there is a 
proposition which will enable any teacher 
to get absolutely free a beautiful all bunting 
flag, 5 x 8 feet, with sewed stars and stripes, 
or the portrait of Washington or Lincoln 
in life-like photo-colors and with neat black 
frame all ready to hang. 

This remarkable proposition is on page 
469. Turn to it now and read it through 
carefully. We know that you will be glad 
we called your attention to it. 





PRINCE RUPERT — BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 

In response to many enquiries from 
all parts of the world with regard to the 
new Pacific Coast terminus of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway, Prince Rupert, 
a comprehensive and interesting pamphlet, 
has been issued giving information re- 
specting this great seaport of the Pacific. 
The land acquired by the Railway Company 
for this new city is 24,000 acres for the 
purpose of the townsite and the development 
of the port. The first subdivision of the 
townsite will cover an area of about 2,000 
acres, and will be opened to the public and 
sold on or about May rst, 1909. 

The publication contains a genera] plan of 
the new townsite, and a large interesting 
map of the North Pacific showing Prince 
Rupert Harbor and vicinity. 

Copies of this publication may be had 
for the asking by applying to E. H. Boynton, 
360 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


GOOD-BYE TO SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
A WELL-Known Lavy wILtt SEND FREE 
To Any SUFFERER THE SECRET WHICH 
CurED HER 

From childhood I was distressed and 
humiliated by an unwelcome growth of 
hair on my face and arms. I tried all the 
depilatories, powders, liquids, creams, and 
other rub-on preparations I ever heard of, 
only to make it worse. For weeks I suf- 
fered the electric needle without being rid 
of my blemish. I spent hundreds of dol- 
lars in vain, until a friend recommended a 
simple preparation which succeeded, where 
all else failed, in giving me permanent relief 
from all trace of hair. I will send full par- 
ticulars, free, to enable any other sufferer 
to achieve the same happy results privately 
at home. All I ask is a 2-cent stamp for 
reply. Address, Mrs. Caroline Osgood, 
1481 F., Custom House, Providence, R. I. 





only when on a scientific basis; tl 


These are at your command in 


SCHOOL INST 


They constitute the only complete 


has made a specialty of the study of approved mrthods. 
There is just one way in which you can obtain better results 

in y: ur work, and at the same time make it easier. That way 

is to have at hand, fully outlined, the best methods of teaching. 


OUR COMPLETE LIST OF TEXT-BOOKS ON PUBLIC 


These texts were written or reviewed criticclly for correspond- 
ence instruction by Presidents of State Normal Schools, State 
Normal Instructors, and Ciy Superintendents, Every lesson, 
method and device has been approved by anexpert. We are 
now offering these text-bocks without correspondence instruc- 
tion, in the fisely bound volumes shown in the illustration. 


the teaching public. As you can invest only a small amount each 
year for professional improvement, you will serve your best 
interests by securing something made solely to improve the 
quality of your teaching. Write us to-day for particulars. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 378-384 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


) Modern Equipment vs 
= ce the Blunderbu 


_ Modern methods win. ‘The acceptable thing of past years is to- : 
cay obsolete. Nowhere has progress been m re marked than in the SS 
betterment of the methods of teaching. Instruction is effective = 


he teacher is demanded who 
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work on methods now before 
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These books meet that need and 
Wy AY Buy Ww, are are for the hands of the pupils. 


published. 

ADD— ORAL AND COPY WORK. Pupils are proud and happy 
6 cups 1 dish 5 spoons 2 knives to use books they comprehend. 
1 cup 6 dishes —_ 2 spoons 5 knives These books are within the grasp 

: batt of the child. 
4 forks 3 men 4 girls 5 clocks ‘ 
3 forks 4 men 2 girls f clock If you wish better results 
- ‘Tia: —_ — throughout all grades, try these 
bc 6 2 5 3 4 3 4 books. 
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~~ > ~ > — = | Wooster Arithmetic Book I 
> e t+ =e se FS CUS For Grade J. 128 pp. 25 
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Book I Part of two pages reduced 


“Mathematical knowledge makes 
accurate and competent workers” 


— 2 Numbers in the first three 
> _ years in school is an absolute 


necessity if the child is properly 
equipped for future useful: ess. 








These books give pupils ambi- 
tion and spirit to work. 


These books cover a field not 
touched by any other arithmetics 





Wooster Arithmetic Book II 
For Grades 2 and 3. 224 pp. 35. 











WOOSTER & CO., 228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 











It will be of invaluable aid 
The experienced will appreciate 
There are no more trying da 
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BOSTON NEW YORA 


BLACKBOARD READING 


By MAUD MOORE 


Price, 50 cents 


to experienced and inexperienced First Grade teachers alike. 
fully its worth and the inexperienced will hail it with delight. 
ys for a First Grade teacher than those of the first weeks, when 


forty or fifty medium and bright minds — as yet unaccustomed to formal learning of any kind 
— are having opened up to them a new life. 





AL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CHICAGO = =ATLANTA — SAN FRANCISCO 
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LITTLE PIECES 
Thankful 


(A little exercise for ten children) 
First Child 
I’m thankful for the rain 
That helped the ripening grain. 


Second Child 
__3/’m thankful for the sun 
That shines for every one. 


Third Child 
I’m thankful for the store 
Of grain the wheat-fields bore, 


Fourth Child 
I’m thankful for the barn 
So full of golden corn. 


Fifth Child 
I’m thankful I may eat 
Ripe apples, red and sweet. 


Sixth Child 
I’m thankful, you must know, 
For all the things that grow. 


Seventh Child 
I’m thankful, I must say, 
For health and strength each day 


Eighth Child 
And I my thanks must tell 
For the home I love so well 


Ninth Child 
I thank our God above 
For mother’s tender love. 


Tenth Child 
I thank God for his care, 
The food and clothes I wear. 


All together 
Let all your praises ring; 
Thank God for everything; 
That truly is the way 
To keep Thanksgiving Day. 


For the Very Smallest 


ELEANOR CAMERON 


November Fun 
(Exercise for five little ones) 


First Child 
I love, as in my bed [ lie, 
To hear the wind go roaring by. 


Second Child 
I love to see the wind swoop down 
Upon the leaves, so dry and brown, 
And send them dancing everywhere, 
Across the ground and through the ai 


Third Child 
It’s such great fun to sit about 
The grate-fire’s rosy glow, 
And watch the corn come popping out 
Like little flakes of snow. 


FOR LITTLE SPEAKERS 


Fourth Child 
Pretty red-cheeked apples, 
Ripe as they can be, 
Roasted by the fire, 
That’s the fun for me. 


Fijth Child 
November’s skies are dark and gray, 
But oh! he brings Thanksgiving Day, 
With fun and everything that’s gay. 


The Squirrel’s Thanksgiving 


{ wonder if the little squirrel goes frisking by each day 
Because he’s thankful for the nuts, so safely hid away 


The Birds 


Good-by, little birds, good-by. 

I see you swiftly fly 

Afar to the South where the sky is blue, 
And flowers and sunshine wait for you, 
Good-bye, little birds, good-by. 


The Cocoons 


The caterpillar worked his best 
Each sunny, autumn day, 

And now he has a downy nest 
Where he may dream and sway, 

Until the winter time is past 
And he’s a butterfly at last. 


Guess 


Now tell what day is very near 
As sure as you are living 

You’d never guess, so you shall hear 
It’s — listen! — it’s Thanksgiving. 


The Coverlet 


The leaves danced on the tree, 
As green as they could be 

And then turned gold and brown 
And softly floated down. 

Now you may see them lying low, 
To keep the flowers warm below. 


The Flowers 


The pretty violets are gone, 

The rose and lily followed on, 

But if you watch, this coming Spring, 
You'll surely see each pretty thing, 
For April’s rain will tap about 

And call the sleeping flowers out. 


The Squirrel 


The Squirrel, in his hollow tree, 

Is safe and warm, because, you see, 
He lined his woodland home with care, 
And placed his store of acorns there. 


Good-bye 


Little flowers, covered deep, 

Nod your heads and go to sleep, 

But in the Spring, unclose your eyes, 
And give us all a glad surprise. 
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— YOU GOING WEST? 





EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES BY WAY OF THE GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM 


in connection with the Central Vermont and Boston & Maine Roads ARE OFFERED 
TRAVELERS. LOW FARE, SUPERIOR TRAIN SERVICE, EXCELLENT EQUIPMENT, etc., 
FROM BOSTON and NEW ENGLAND POINTS TO CHICAGO AND WEST. 

PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS DAILY; ‘‘PERSONALLY CONDUCTED” TOUR- 
IST SLEEPING CARS every Monday, Wednesday and Friday; Wide vestibuled Day Coaches 
luxuriously furnished. PARLOR CAFE DINING CAR SERVICE, meals ‘‘A LA CARTE.” 

If contemplating a trip west call or write E. H. Boynton, New England Passenger Agent, 
360 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., for full particulars, being assured of prompt reply 
and best of attention. 
































Home Study Courses ||| Colored Pictures for Schools 


under professors in Harvard, brown, Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. 








Academic and Preparatory, Agricultural, Com- The most appropriate for this purpose are those just published by HANFSTAENGL. 
“"Frperirn for Ootmape, “Teachers? An entirely new series highly interesting and attractive in design and color. 
i Prof.G jeneng aa Civil Service Saaatnatin ons For circular address 
pag leg fi Write to-day 
THE. ‘WOME CORRESPONDENCE. SeHOOL FRANZ HANFSTAENGL, 33-33 West 3ist Street, NEW YORK 
183, SPRINGFIELD, MASS - 














MONTH BY MONTH BOOKS 


By SARAH H. WILLIS and FLORENCE V. FARMER 


These volumes place at the disposal of the primary teacher a rich supply of excellent material suited 
to the season and selected for its adaptability in correlating Nature Study to Reading, Language, Draw- 
ing, Construction Work and so on. There are many illustrations, together with blackboard sketches, 
calendar designs, etc. Both the quality of the material and the convenience of arrangement will 
recommend these books to the practical teacher. 


In cloth: Autumn $1.25 Winter $1.25 Spring, $1.50 The set $4.00 
In paper: Ten monthly volumes 25 cents each The set $2.50 


DAY BY DAY 


IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOL 
By ALICE MAUDE BRIDGHAM 


A series of desk books for the teacher. A plan is outlined for each day in the school year. The 
plans are flexible and may either be used just as presented or adapted to conform to the teacher’s own 
ideas. They offer helpful suggestion without any sacrifice of originality or individuality of method. 
The books contain work on Dictation, Drawing, Language, History, Geography, Nature Study, etc. 
There are lessons on Animals, Birds, Fruit, Insects, Weather, Calendars, People, Occupations, Direc- 
tion, Paper Folding and Cutting, Flowers, Trees, etc. 


In cloth: Autumn $1.25 Winter $1.25 Spring $1.50 The set $4.00 
SPECIAL OFFER 
Either set in cloth $4.00) Both 
TEACHER’S MAGAZINE, For Primary Grades, one year $1.00 { $4.00 
$5.00 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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A Meeting on the First Thanksgiving Softly advancing with steps grave and slow 
The dear little maiden to meet him doth go. 
BEeRTHA E. BusH 
(To be acted out by a very small girl and boy in Puritan costumes. fF He bows and she curtseys, and then they both say, 
Let some one else recite all the lines except the last, which the two “We are truly rejoiced that ’tis Thanksgiving Day.” 
speak together.) 





This is a Puritan maid 
Careful and sober and staid. Thanksgiving 


This is a Puritan boy Be good in all your time of living, 
Just bubbling over with joy. And every day will be Thanksgiving. 





A Thanksgiving Feast 


A.IcE E, ALLEN *CHARLES E. Boyp 
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Quickly Cured 


INSTANT RELIEF, PERMANENT CURE — 
TriAL PACKAGE MAILED FREE 
Tro ALL IN PLAIN WRAPPER 


We want every man and woman suf- 
fering from the excruciating torture of 
piles to just send their name and ad- 
lress to us and get by return mail a free 
trial package of the most effective and 
positive cure ever known for this dis- 
case. Pyramid Pile Cure. 

The way to prove what this great rem- 
edy will do in your own case, is to just 
fill out free coupon and send to us and 
you will get by return mail a free trial 
treatment of Pyramid Pile Cure. 

Then after you have proven to yourself 
what it can do, you will go to the drug- 
gist and get a 50 cent box. 

Don’t undergo an operation. Opera- 
tions are rarely a success and often lead 
to terrible consequences. Pyramid Pile 
Cure reduces all inflammation, makes 
congestion, irritation, itching, sores and 
ulcers disappear —and the piles simply 
quit. 

For sale at all drug stores at 50 cents 
a box. 





FREE PACKAGE COUPON 
Fill out the blank lines below with your 
name and address, cut out coupon and 
mail to the PYRAMID DRUG COM- 
PANY, 154 Pyramid Bldg., Marshall, 
Mich. Atrial package of the great Pyra- 
mid Pile Cure will then be sent you at | 
once by mail, FREE, in plain wrapper. 


City and State 


mare ee J 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES Catalogue mailed 


: * free toany address. 
Entertainment Books and Supplies, Dialogues, 
Speakers, Plays, Drills, Marches, Teachers’ Books, 
Question Books. Dictionaries. Reward, Honor. 
Merit, Credit, Drawing, Reading. Number. Motto, 
Alphabet, Stencil, Sewing, Busy Work, and Report 
Cards. Blackboard Stencils, Colored Pegs, Sticks, 
Beads. Tablets, Papers, Stars, Raffia, Flags, Peg 
Boards, Blackboards, Crayons, Erasers, Charts, 
Maps, Globes, Pencil Sharpeners, Etc. Address, 
A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 


HOME | 


GEOGRAPHY 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


By PROF. HAROLD W. PAIRBANKS 
Berkeley, Cal. 











Adopted by City of Boston, November 26, 1906 
For Use in Grades IV. and V. 


1 have found it a most helpful and valu- 
able book. Mr. Fairbanks has the power 
of vitalizing his geography stories for chil- 
dren, and this most helpful and delightful 
quality is in evidence on every page of this 
new book. I shall certainly recommend its 
use In my nature study classes. 

ANNA Botsrorp Comstock 
Bureau of Nature Study, Cornell Univ., Ithace, N.Y. 
236 Pages. Beautifully Illustrated 


Cloth, 60 cents 





Educational Publishing Company 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
New York Chicago Atlanta 





NOTES 


OUR MANLY TRAINING OF 
GIRLS 


Our training of girls approaches close to 
the idiotic, claims Katharine Eggleston, in 
Woman’s Home Companion, for June. The 
average girl, from the minute she leaves her 
dolls to go to the kindergarten till she matric- 
ulates at college, is told about men and 
men’s work — never about women. The 
kindergarten songs and tales are about Lin- 
coln and Washington — and even the pic- 
tures of animals show the lion and forget 
the lioness. In older childhood she is 
taught to build sand forts instead of good 
old-fashioned mud pies, and even the sums 
in arithmetic dwell on “Billy’s” marbles 
and “John’s” apples, to the total neglect of 
his sister. 

Later still she goes to high school and 
learns history with all its ideals of brave men 
—and here again the woman’s share of 
quiet courage is completely overshadowed. 
She learns carpentering, although she can- 
not cook an eggorsewaseam. And finally, 
her education finished, she knows all about 
the higher mathematics and is_ short- 
changed by the butcher. She learns polliti- 
cal economy, but doesn’t know who are the 
members of her own School Board. Miss 
Eggleston’s bright article concludes: 

“If your boy wanted to be a lawyer, and 
a neighbor told you to put him to work in a 
carpenter shop by way of preparation, you 
would think your neighbor crazy. But you 
do not consider yourself crazy when you 
train your daughter, who is to be a wife and 
mother (and nothing can get away from the 
grim statistics, that women do marry, de- 
spite economic independence, the higher 
education and all other arguments in favor 
of co-education), precisely as you train your 
son, who will enter some profession or trade, 
there to first earn his own living, and then 
to provide for a family yet unborn. The 
one to bear the family and to rear it, the 
other to provide shelter and comfort for the 
mother of that family, and yet both trained 


rer) 


precisely in the same way! 





WARM LUNCHES FOR SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


In one of the schools in Indianapolis 
hot soup is served to the children who 
bring their lunches. A lady nearby fur- 
nishes it at two cents a bowl, two-thirds of 
a pint. Five kinds have been found to be 
the most satisfactory: spaghetti, rice, noodle, 
bean, and barley. The most popular is 
the bean. The children who take the soup 
are normal and come from good homes. 
The child who wishes to do so may work 
in the dining room to pay the ten cents a 
week. It has been found that out of the 
thirty pupils considered, eighteen gave no 
evidence of improved school work, but 
none of them had fallen behind nor had 
any of them been ill or absent. Twelve 
showed marked improvement. Four were 
stronger physically and showed diminished 
nervousness. The School Board furnishes 
the dining room, bowls, and spoons. One 
of the ladies interested in the work takes 
her turn in presiding over the dining room. 
Two of the boys bring the soup to the school 
house in a kettle. 





The Secret of a Beautiful 
Complexion 


CONSTITUTIONAL TREATMENT WILL ACCOM- 
PLISH More IN A WEEK THAN LOCAL 
APPLICATIONS IN S1x MONTHS 


Contrary to general opinion the acquir- 
ing and maintaining of a perfectly clear and 
faultless complexion does not depend upon 
the application of local treatment. There 
are many persons who spend small fortunes 
visiting ‘“‘beauty specialists,” and having 
their faces massaged with perfumed, pink- 
colored cold creams, or with electrical vibra- 
tions, hoping by these methods to get rid 
of wrinkles and various skin blemishes. 

Others spend much of their time steam- 
ing their cheeks with super-heated vapor, 
which promotes a rapid and heavy perspira- 
tion, and for the time being relieves the 
pores of any foreign matter which may be 
clogging them. But the great trouble 
with such treatments is that they achieve 
no permanent benefit, and whatever good 
they may accomplish is only momen- 
tary. 

The reason is obvious. The trouble 
is constitutional instead of being local, 
and for that reason, general, rather than 
topical treatment, is naturally required. 
No one would think of trying to cleanse the 
sewerage system of a city by merely cleaning 
the external openings of a few of the sewers, 
and allowing the rest of the aqueduct to 
remain untouched. The whole system 
needs to be flushed and purified. 

The pores may be aptly termed the 
sewerage system of the body, which throws 
off one-fifth of its impurities through them; 
and if, for any reason, these little pores be- 
come stopped up, or the other eliminating 
organs which dispose of the remaining four- 
fifths of the waste material, partially fail in 
their work of elimination, then the inevi- 
table pimples, blackheads, liver spots, 
etc., appear upon the face, thereby serving 
notice to the owner of that face that some- 
thing is wrong within; something is inter- 
fering with the work of destroying and 
throwing off the effete matter from the 
blood, which has consequently become 
loaded with impurities. 

The foolish practice of attempting to 
cure a blotchy, or otherwise faulty com- 
plexion, by the use of local means, should 
be given up at once, and a more rational 
treatment substituted — that of purifying 
the blood, and cleansing the body’s sewer- 
agesystem, by using STUART'S CAL- 
CIUM WAFERS. 

Many persons who have been trying 
to gain a perfect complexion and to nd 
themselves of pimples and other facial 
blemishes, through local means, have given 
up this folly, and by the regular use of 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers — the great blood- 
and-skin remedy — have not only succeeded 
in purifying their blood, getting rid of pim- 
ples, etc., but have also established a healthy 
circulation through the skin, which had the 
effect of removing wrinkles. 

Secure a package of Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers from your druggist at once for 50 
cents; also send us your name and ad- 
dress for fre sample treatment. Ad- 
dress, F. A. Stuart Company, 175 Stuart 


Building, Marshall, Michigan. 
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Drawing and Reading Busy-Work 


Lear’s Nonsense Alphabet 


Vv 
































ry ° 
T was a tortoise, 


All yellow and black: 








He walked slowly away, i 
Oo ¢ oh 


And never came back , , 
e back. Which stood on a hill, 
t By the side of a river, 


Torty never came back! And close to a mill, 


V 


U Nice little villa! 


























U was an urn 
All polished and bright, 
And full of hot water 


W was a whale 

With a very long tail, 

Whose movements were frantic 
Across the Atlantic. 

u Ww 


At noon and at night. 


Useful old urn! Monstrous old whale! 
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First Reader Story Books 


4 Cloth . 








PUSS IN BOOTS — REYNARD THE FOX 
Fully illustrated. 87 pp. 


No words in the vocabulary of this book 
can overtax or even perplex the little ones of 
the first or second grade, as all have been 
long familiar in the household and folk-lore 
of the fireside. The cunning and resource- 
ful ingenuity of “Puss in Boots” and of 
“Reynard the Fox” must keep -up curiosity 
and interest at white heat, as scene succeeds 
scene in fine dramatic action. 


Cloth oe a oe 
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JACK AND THE BEANSTALK 
DIAMONDS AND TOADS 
SLEEPING BEAUTY 


Graphically illustrated. 
Three attractive folk-lore tales which are 
rewritten in the simple straightforward lan- 
guage of those early days when the world 
was young, and are arranged in develop- 
ment of story and in progress of verbal and 
phrase perplexities with a pedagogical art, 
born of experience, of careful child-study 
and of a veritable love for the little ones. 
The chapters are brief, crispy, appetizing. 
Cloth Soe at .30 


HOP 0’ MY THUMB — TOM THUMB 


Fully illustrated. 

Dr. Harris very pertinently remarks: “‘If 
a beginning is made with literature suffi- 
ciently childish, the children may be led by 
their own growing taste and capacity.” 

Incident follows incident at short inter- 
vals, so that the little mind is not too long on 
the stretch, and the short chapters hold in 
Store fresh surprises from the beginning to 
the close of the book. 


Cloth .30 


JACK THE GIANT KILLER 
Fully illustrated. 94 pp. 

In mechanical execution, the books of this 
series are unsurpassed, the fine cloth covers 
are pleasingly decorated, the binding strong 
and durable, the paper of the best quality, 
the print bold and clear. 


.30 


’ . - 
| THE CAT SCHOOL 
12mo. 96 pp. 

Sentences are brief, vocabulary limited, 
and mainly single-line paragraphs. 

Extremely simple in theme, and derived 
from hitherto little used folk-lore. 
Cloth i ee 





30 








Dory 
2 THE NIXIE WELL—THE GOAT AND 
THE TROLL 
12mo. 88 pp. 
Drawn wholly from the tales of primitive 
peoples, they differ widely from the made-up 
stories of ordinary primers. 


Cloth . 





.30 














DAME WIGGINS OF LEE 
Fully illustrated 
Beside the story, given in one-sentence 
paragraphs, this book contains the same 
verses and illustrations as the famous 
Ruskin edition. 
- ae ry ae 


HOPI THE CLIFF DWELLER 
By MARTHA JEWETT 
Illustrated. 72 pp. 

In this story of Hopi, the little Indian 
boy, the author has told in an interesting 
manner of the life and customs among the 
Cliff-dwelling Indians. 

The book is well adapted to the little 
ones for whom it is intended, the language 
being simple, the type large, and the illus- 
trations many. 


Cloth . 


.30 
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THE LITTLE PEOPLE’S SOUND PRIMER 
Each lesson specially illustrated. 128 pp. 

Consider the leading original practical 
features: (a) Word-building from the start, 
with sound stories, with drills, inciting the 
child to self-activity. (6) Illustrations unique, 
alive with action, and impressively interpret- 
ing the sounds. (c) Abundant busy work. 


es a ako ae ae ee 


OUR LITTLE FOLK’S PRIMER 


By Mary NEWTON 


150 illustrations 20in color 146 pp. 


Topic suitable for each month. One topic 
leads directly to the next. Variety, interest 
and profit augmented by songs, stories, 
poems and games. 
Bds. 

Cloth . 


.25 
.20 


BLACK’S PRIMER 


130 illustrations 


80 pp. 


Vocabulary and grading the result of ex- 
treme care. Frequent pages of review sen- 
tences. Subject matter full of interest to 
the child. 
es « 2s «-« & Wie 2 


THE GOOD TIME PRIMER AND FIRST 
READER 


By Grace F. SEyMour 


Illustrations 17 in color 


In these 147 pages the legend of Hia- 
watha is ingeniously simplified, while perse- 
verance, obedience and love are inculcated 
in the stories. There is never lagging in 
interest. 
i de. NS ae og: hie gh ee. 25 
> ee ee ee ve ee ~30 


SPRAGUE CLASSIC PRIMER — BOOK ONE 
OF THE SPRAGUE CLASSIC READERS 
By Saraw E. Spracue, Ph.D. 


Attractively illustrated 112 pp. 


It is bright, fresh, and full of life. 
M. V. O’SHEA 


The print, pictures and make-up of the 
book, the best I have seen. 

Pres. J. R. Rirey, New York 

oad te “ene oe 


FOUNDATION PRIMER —BOOK ONE OF 
THE FOUNDATION READERS 


By Mrs. B. ELLEN BuRKE 


Cloth . 


16 full-page Masterpiece Reproductions. 
Child’s interests centered around his Pets 
and Toys, his Plays and his Friends. 


is. « «.s o ob 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 
CRICAGO 


-18 E, 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


1 


16 Trinity Avenue 
ATLANTA 


717 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Good Beginnings Make Good 
Endings 


E.. children these books lay such firm foundations 
that the later building comes quite easy. Suppose you 
try them. 

MACE’S PRIMARY HISTORY 
STORIES OF HEROISM 

Life stories oi the men who made America. Bristling with 
action, vivid, moving. Leif Ericson opens the record —a timely 
story. It marks our Scandinavian interest of the past and points 
our polar one of to-day. A great suecess. Children delight in it. 


LANGUAGE THROUGH NATURE, LITERATURE, 
AND ART 

A live little book. Full from cover to cover with genuinely 
interesting thoughts, beautiful pictures, and valuable suggestions. 
The very beginning of language work taught through its best 
allies, nature, literature, and art. “It will bring new inspiration 
and new interest into the lives of all children who use it.”,—Lillian 
A. Mann, Teacher in the Third and Fourth Grade, Ashburnham, 
Mass. 

THE CENTURY SPELLING BOOK 

Have you seen the spelling record of our university students 
—the latest statistics for the best universities in the country ? 
No?—look it up—- July number of the American Educational 
Review. You will understand why the Century Spelling Book 
is taking such a hold —the right book at the right time. It 
teaches children how to spell. It will place them beyond the 
possibility of such a condition as that mentioned in the Review. 


Don’t you want to see these fine little books? 


Rand McNally & Company 
Chicago New York 


Pears’ 


My grandmother 


used Pears’ Soap; 


perhaps yours did, 
too. We owe them 
gratitude for that. 

Use Pears’ for 
the children; they 
soon acquire the 


habit. 


- Established in 1789 














For Thanksgiving and Christmas 


We have the following which should be of especial interest 
to every teacher at this time of year: 


THANKSGIVING ENTERTAINMENTS. Contains 77 recitations, 
14 dialogues and exercises, 3 drills, 10 songs, 12 tableaux, and 
32 quotations for all grades. 144 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


THANKSGIVING STORIES, for second grade—STORIES OF OLD 
NEW ENGLAND, for third grade—OUR PILGRIM FORE- 
FATHERS, for fourth grade. [Illustrated supplementary 
readers, excellent for Thanksgiving class reading. Price, 
each, 6 cents; per dozen, 60 cents 


CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS. Contains 72 recitations, 13 dia- 
logues and exercises, 3 drills, 8 songs, 4 tableaux, and 33 
quotations, for all grades. 160 pages. Price, 25 cents. 

CHRISTMAS GEMS FOR READING AND RECITATION. Over 
100 choice selections. 124 pages. Price, 25 cents. 

THIRTY NEW CHRISTMAS DIALOGUES AND PLAYS. A 
new book that all teachers will eagerly welcome. It con- 
tains 30 new, original, bright, and clever dialogues and plays 
for children of all ages. 160 pages. Price, 30 cents. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES, for second grade—THE COMING OF 
THE. CHRIST CHILD, for third grade —THE LITTLE FIR 
TREE, {or fourth grade. Interesting Christmas reading for 
primary classes. Price, each, 6 cents; per dozen, 60 cents. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL (by Dickens, complete) —-A DOG OF 
FLANDERS. Supplementary reading for grades four to 
seven. Price, per copy, 12 cents; per dozen, $1.20. 


POST CARDS—CHRISTMAS\CARDS—BLACKBOARD STEN- 
CILS—PICTURES—SEWING CARDS—CALENDAR PADS— 
ENTERTAINMENTS—PLAN BOOKS—CONSTRUCTION MATE- 
RIALS AND AIDS—GAMES AND SONGS—SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS, etc., are all fully described in our new 200-page 
Teachers’ Catalogue and Cyclopedia, mailed free to any teacher 
upon request. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY - CHICAGO 


338-344 WABASH AVENUE 

















Drawing with Colored Crayons 


By Pror. D. R. Aucssurc. 7s illustrations. Cloth. Mailing price, 
4° cents. 


The iliustrations are especially designed as examples for first efforts in 
crayon drawing, and can be used in the First, Second, and Third Grades of 
public schools. 


Materials for Drawing 


CRAYOLA 
An Artist’s Crayon at Scholar’s Price 
Clean — Com pact — Convenient 
The great brilliancy and full strength of Crayola colors, and the fact 
that they can be used successively or overworked, make it possible to pro- 
duce with them the richest 0% oil color effects. 


CrayoLta No. 8. 8 colors. Labelled with strong coated paper, with 
name of color on each. Retail, 5 cents a box. By mail, 3 cents a box 
extra for postage. $6.00 per gross, freight prepaid. $4.80 per gross, freight 
not prepaid. 

Crayora, No. 54, 8 colors. Retail, 10 cents a box. By mail, 4 cents 
a box extra for postage. $7.20 per gross, freight prepaid. $6.00 per 
gross, freight not prepaid. 

Crayonart, 8 colors. Same price as Crayoia, No. 8, above. 

CrayocRaPH, 8 colors. Retail, to cents a box. By mail, 4 cents a box 
extra for postage. $12.00 per gross, freight prepaid. $9.60 per gross, 
freight not prepaid. 





E. S. SMITH 


228 Wabash Avenue - - 














